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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COU RSE $200 PER YEAR. 


FIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
W am Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
\ Ross Parsons, A ¢ M 
went 
bice-f Tent 
President 
Urgan LDepariment 
pai t/peraticlep 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 K, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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P pils this season Apt 
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Wa t Lane Scho 
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sidence : 408 South Is&th Street, Philac 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


’Cello Virtuosos 
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120 East 26th Stre 





EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 


Prima Donna 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musi al Ce mitt i 

10 and Harmony 

1 and 


es. Sig. Ser 


choral society. 


eet, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
51 East 87tt 


rEACHER, 
t, New York 


ISIDOR PHIL IPP, 


Stree 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violonce 
f & Hartel, re 
84a | 


Miss. AMY F os 


Teache é 
DEPPE Mi THOD 


33 West 3ist Street, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


ir. Pax 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 


t, New York 


Mr. ARTHUR BE enyrenbuirns, 


BASSO—Concert, Orat« 


Mus Hal Bostor 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo ~oprano 


WAL TER KAU FMANN 
Violoncellist Seoies 
110 Ea ast 70th Street 
. BECKER, 
1 TEACHER of 
AND COMPOSITION, 
n Avenue, New York 
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GUSTAV 
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led by William Shake- 
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in Harmony and C« 

230 West 59th 
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HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
mcerts, Festivals 

ddress care Steinway Hall, 


Opera, C« 
New York 





ADDISON 
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ANDREWS & 
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"Rew Work Musical Erchange, 


NOLAN, PR¢« 
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JOHN 
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HANGE, 


, HANOVER SQUARE 


MUSICAL EX¢ 





GUSTAV 


VocaL Stupio; 


HINRICHS, 


OPERA A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


develop- 











“el AL ICE G SARRIGU E, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 
123 West 


ANTONIA H 


AND 


3ith St New York 


reet, 
SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and 1 

1240 East 

LRA POOLE, 

Prima Donna Contralto 
f Mr. N. Vert 


i} Cork Street 


Mane. Cl 


england 


M andl TREU MANN, 


Bar e—C« 
Culture 


Mr. WILL _— onsite 


Concert-Oratorto and V« 


ncert, Oratorio and Ke Vocal 
101 West 86th Street, New York 


1 Instruc 


tion 
n Square, io York 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, ac 


IS Irving Pia 


ME. “JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO 
erts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instructior 
Addr 145 West 82d Stree 
TIDDEN 
Pianist. 


Address fron -cem ber 15 care of THE MUSICAI 
COURIER, 19 Union Sc New York 


ess 


PAUL 


re 
juare, 


WM. H. 


TENOR 


RIEGER, 

ORATORIO 

18 East 

Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Vocal Culture 


71 East 52d Street, New York 


MME. Sarat A RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete 
the \V t Pigg West 39th Street, 


AND CONCERT, 
2d Street, New York 


Education of 
New York 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Trem 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 

\ engagements for Reci 
nd is ———, to accept 

1d Or 

1 Conce 
ddress Mr 
Avenue, New Ye 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Violin an 
108 East 23d Street 


Boston 


nt Street, 





rt 
sa st 


Wn 


1 Ensemble 


, New 


Lessons given in 
106 ¢ 


Playing 
York 





ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
SULTIV ATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and RE PERTOIRE 
OPERA.— Roles passed or restudied 
ORATORIO.-— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCERT, - Suit 
ing to the 
characteristics « 


able répertoire formed 
advantage the 
f each singer 


. display 


best individua 


Works restudied in Engiish with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the sanguage 


Avente 
Reception Hour 


rZET 


of Manning Coll 


78 Fifth 





WALTER PE’ 


Director 


ege of Music, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BROWN 


Dexter), 


te Playing and Harmony 
ring Hall, New York 


MARIE LOVELL 
(Mrs. 


Teacher of Piz 
Address, Ch icke 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason's Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York, 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 

Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Chora) Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and P‘ano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter's, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo] of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 
. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
l cation in Vocal Music 


lress: Steinway Hall, New York. 
MISS WEEKS’ 
For Americ 
Berlin, Germar 


HOME 


an girls de 
For cir 


CoRA RIGBY, 


ing to study music in 

ilars address 

31 Crest Avent 
seachm 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 
‘or terms and dates < app ly to 
18 East 22d Stree 


Me ASS. 


t, New York. 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teachet, 


ofessor of Piano at Grand C 
vate Studio: 190 W. 134th 


mservatory 
Street, New York 


L UDWIG DORE R, 


Pianist and 
forte Playing, 
Beethover 
Phrasing.) 


hi igher art of Piano- 
especially for the works of Bach, 
(last Sonatas) aa Liszt (Correct 
Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher in the 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona, 
The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAM PE RTI (Elder), 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 

years. Prima Donna of the principal 

opera houses in Europe and America. 
Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course 


124 East 44th St., New York, 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. | Founven 1880 


America’s recovnized authority on Lampertt 
‘fis accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificate 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA 
Pupils prominent everywhere 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
ular 12 West 60th Street, New York 
grooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 


CONRAD BEHRENS 


Opera, Oratorio, 





Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 


689 Lexington Averue, 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston 
Chickering Hall Building 


New York 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 


Studio: No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 





-Grore LIEBLING’S 
Conservatories of Music, 


BERLIN (Cermany), 
Friedrichstr. 219 and Holzmarkstr. 6. 
Teaching Staff: Miss Marie Dietrich, of the 

Royal Opera House; Mra, Prof. Corelli (vocal) ; 
Charles Gregorowitsch (violin); Kuven san- 
dow ('cello); Rob. Klein (composition); W. 
Rhenius, Georg Liebling (piano); Court Opera 
Singer Sonn (musical and dramatic declamatior 
Conductor Fell (ensemble and orchestration 


Director: GEORG LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 





RICHARD T. “PERC "> 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Acc« 
With F. E. Bristol, Ro 


WILLIAM H. 


Late of American 
Clara Louise Ke 


liinents a specialty 
Carnegie Music Hail 


Denes 
om 27, 





LE E, BARITONE, 


Emma Juch and 

logg Opera Companies 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 


(Tr uesdays and Saturdays.) 


CARL BRUCKH AUSEN, 


Concert P —_ st Pupil of Barth, 
School, Joseffy and of S, B. Mills 
engagements and pupils 

24 Fulton Street 


serliin High 
Will receive 


Brooklyn. 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier. 
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“ The most usefai and complete ally of the plano 
{a existence.’ 


Wishing you great success, 





PLP LI 


‘* Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of. its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





“The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


WILLIAM MASON. 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL A 


Olaviers rented at a distance wih privileye of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


For ac- 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 





Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 


Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East sith Street, New Y ork. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1m East Mth Street, New y ork. 


ZIPPORA MONTEIT H, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 

Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 











ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Pianoor Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 

Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. GOODRICH, author of ‘‘Complete Musical 








Analysis,” ‘*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), ‘Music as a 
L anguage, &e. Lock Box % 6, Cc HICAGO 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


TEACHER OF THE 








LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. 


Voice placing a specialty. 


35 West 16th Street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 


SOPRANO. 
JAMES F. THOMSON, 
BARITONE. 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 
151 East 62d street, 


Home Studio: New York 





IDA GRAY SCOTT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera instruction, Address, 120 East 
S6th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him Will resume 
teaching September 1¢ at , : 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 

power. Pamphlet mailed on application 
25 West 22d Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


Solo Tenor 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until September. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 

Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington’ Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 














Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 


GRAND 


candi of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution an Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, ue og | and Painting. Students 
have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, ftvary and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mas. Doc., President, 








The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
New York. 


142 West 23d St., 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRAESDYDAN, GHARMARNYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Diring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus, 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
bsanehes. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September, Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica: Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL runic rerrormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation ot Teachers, Pian st's —w Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in sie Special Methods employed. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); 


itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
hausen method and bistory «f music). 

Applications can be mace with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12 a. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon fr m 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSUHAUSEN, GERMANY 
in all 








Kiindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 





(Thuringia), 

Complete Education Tone Art. 

Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 

Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 

TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 

Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER, 


branches of the 











OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO CASES. 


Our ApprREess— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“entero. ABRMANN WOLFP, 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 





CHICAGO 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
e Musical Strings, e 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 








MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. NEW YORK. 
Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
metho MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. PIANIST, 


Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Feurth and Lawrence Sts., 
CIMCINNATI, OHIO. 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 


to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
GERMANY. 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Iu. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD, Piano. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. | cacvin s. capy, Piano. 
Cr ene VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con-| CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, " Hasmeny, &e. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.! 


MINN. 


‘ FARIBAULT, 


w ” MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND "FOR CATAI CATALOGUE, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
New York. 


shaved. 
Foot East roth Street; 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





VW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
. 


Our 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 


a & 





Organs sell and 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 


JAMES «& HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE . A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
points. 





Contains the most 
perfect 
Transposing 
Keyboard 
in the world. 


231 & 233 


East 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


sets 60 


B Neo tork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


————————- TIPRIiGHT PIANOS. 


525-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St, 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave... NEW YORK. 





Factory, 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 








Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t#™ The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


ANOS quisite Tone, witha 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N, Y. 





(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
MEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United } 
States and Canada. 26 Warren St., New York. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 





» PIILADELPII[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 
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1846, P 1894. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 5th Ave., New York, 
TRADE MARK MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


Sucrwieeel which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


‘HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 


te 
: ARTHUR E. THOMAS, Manager, 

57 WEST 42d STREET, 
| (Bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves.), NEW YORK CITY. 

Music Sellers and Publishers. 

PIANOS RENTED AND SOLD, 

p IAN Os New Ballads (jt ust out): | * ‘Jenny, jenny. Jenny ;” 
‘Mary;" “When I Shall Cail Thee Mine ;” 


* Forgiven. 








FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS Martin aya Trucks, 
The Baldwin Piano Co., | THR ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 


GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, (Oo. =X. MARTIN « CO., 





SIOUX CITY TA. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


— ) PAT ENTS 


Electrical and Mechanical Experts, 
Counsellors in Patent Causes, 


ORGAN ATLANTIC BUILDING WasuinaTon, D. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
sadieoues MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings. 
ase THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
Most Salable 10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 














LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO,, 
ROCK RAPIDS, I0WA, 


BACK VIEW 
MIDDLEBROOKE PICCOLO 


BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLIXS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SLRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF CO 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 121TH STREET New York. 


452 & 454 WEST 138TH STREET, 

















S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 





Play Thousands of Tunes by means y apt 

of Indestructible Metallic Disks. A The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as ge neral dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
of case connected with a hall clock, 

or aS automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by al! first-class 
dealers, 











A. WOoOLF¥F'F, 


General Agent, 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PUsic Boxes. § sein carmem sma 





“" “" SYMPHONION..”: 
kes iat iil @ ALL hs 


= TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED 2 segs ant epee 
MILLER ORGAN CO., 


LEBANON, PA. 


ANDAMD 7 
ST onion @ 





MANUFACTURERS OF ihe sesamiae 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 
THE SYMPHONION for purity and 

sonority of tone is unexcelled. 

THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 

THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 


compositions. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. , 
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( aio Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and J. 7 A Y N = a 3 
represent both in exterior finish and IMPORTER OF 


quality of tone the highest excellence MA HOGA Tm! VY 
a 


in Piano Manufacture. We MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


solicit for them the critical [ KINDS F T ano SAWED VENEERS 
examination of the musi- | 


cal profession and the Foot Houston St., East River, ,. Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO 


ESTEY 
cHicKERING PHONORIUM. 


& SONS, Used with immense success with Seipt’s 


791 Tremont Street, Orchestra at Brighton Beach Concerts. 
BOSTON. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. yeppat prpps  SolEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


. FOR 
DANIEL MAYER, Pipe Organs. 
LONDON, - ENGLAND, iinkichcasmietem 


SOLE AGENT FOR Also Flue and Reed Pipes, Examine this new instrument 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 


public. 














BraATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 











PADEREWSKI. . A. MARSE, without delay. 


Nyack, New York. 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardi, Evan- | 


sein en me ie ERARD HARPS 
ee ae ORT & TREACY, Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest othe 


s 
Note Change of Address: Piano Plates Eastern Representatives: Western Representatives: 


—anD— N. STETSON & CO. LYON, POTTER & CO. 
No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, , ’ ' 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
LONDON, W. PIANO HARDWARE, 





NEW YORK CITY: 


Avenue D-and 11h Sweet, CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East 17th Street. 


CABLEGRAMS, ‘‘ Liszt, London.” 
A B C Telegraphic Code. — S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


ae 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” : 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 

warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 

e dealers or agents. ; 4, = 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark % re" soumer Oxi 


stamped upon the sounding board : "+e Finm TO nor 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CO. 149-155 Fast 14th st. New York. 


HARDMAN & LAGRASSA 


PPILAINIOSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, _WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 


BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, ae ad i b i 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade plano hearing a 


VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE. 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, partly similar name. 


Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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| lish himself with his family in Paris. 
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d’Arc and taken from a score written by Widor. The 
bandmasters are to begin to drill their men at once. 
——The ‘Office Théatre” has just been founded 
with the patronage of many notabilities in letters. 
art andscience: De Bornier, Coppée, Dumas, Heredia, 
Sully, Prudhomme, Sardou, Théodore Dubois, Mas- 
senet, Gérome, Falguiére, &c. The ‘‘ Office Théatre ” 
offers to the public dramatic representations, literary 
and musical hearings and artistic expositions. The 
meetings will take place at the Théatre Vivienne 
every week on Tuesday and Friday afternoons by 
subscription. The receipts are to be devoted to 
| help destitute artists or to procure them work. 
ARASATE, who had met with a triumph last July 

S in his native Pampeluna, recently took part in 
the concerts and festivities which were held under | 
the tree of Guernica, kept sacred by the Basque popu- 
lation. The Basques from all parts flocked to Biscay | 
to the tree under which a long line of Spanish kings | 
swore to uphold the Basque privileges. Sarasate 
played, among other Basque folk-songs, the Basque | 


Hymn by Iparroguirre—‘‘The Holy Tree of Guer- | 
nica”—creating such a furore that the populace car- | 
ried him about in triumph. The town conferred on 
him the rightsof a citizen, and presented him with a 
silver cross in a case made from the wood of the sa- 
cred tree. It is Sarasate's intention to present this as 
a gift to his native city. 





MEHUL AND PLEYEL, 

RTHUR POUGIN in ‘ Le Ménestrel” publishes 
A a number of letters which passed between 
Méhul and Pleyel and remarks that Méhul’s name is 
always glorious, especially on account of ‘‘ Joseph” 
and the ‘‘Chant du Départ,” while that of Ignace 
Pleyel, though a remarkable musician, might be for- 
gotten had he not given up composing to enter com- 
mercial pursuits. And itis justin acommercial point 
of view that the names of these two great artists are 
bound together, in proof of which a number of letters | 





are produced. 

It was in 1795 that Pleyel left Strasburg to estab- 
Fétis wrote : 
‘‘ The ever growing success of his music gave him the 
idea to edit it himself and thus to reap the gain | 
other publishers would draw from it. Pleyel estab- 
lished a music publishing house, to which he later 
joined a piano factory.” Composer, music publisher, 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1894. 


NEWSDEALERS 


Should place their orders immediately with 
their supply houses for the September 
Special Issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
which will contain also the first European 
Edition of The 


Courier, making together the largest and 


(International) Musical | 


most interesting illustrated weekly paper 





ever published. 





ADEREWSKI was asked his opinion of Bru- 
neau’s opera, ‘‘L’Attaque du Moulin.” He 
gravely replied: ‘‘The story is Zola, the music is 
Gorgonzola.” Fi donc! Monsieur Paderewski, From- 
age-le! 
RUNEAU’S prize opera, ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,” 
in Bolten-Baecker’s version, will make its début 
in Germany at the Stadt Theatre of Breslau. 


HE last number of ‘Il Secolo Illustrato,” pub- 
lished by Sonzogno, has as a supplement a biog- 
raphy of Pietro Mascagni, illustrated scenes from 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” costume pictures, and like- 
nesses of the artists taking taking part inthe opera. 
The whole number is gotten up very tastefully, and 
much credit must be given the publisher. 


ALEZA has returned to the Paris Opéra, and sang 
for his first appearance in ‘‘Salammbo.” Reyer's 
work received a fine interpretation with Mme, French 
30sman, M. Vaguet and M. Renaud.——The Minister 
of War has ordered to be sent each regiment the or- 
chestration of a patriotic march dedicated to Jeanne 








| business relations with every artist. 


then piano maker, Pleyel soon was in intimate or | 
He had an 
especial friendship for Méhul, who, if not an actual 
partner, was in one way a founder of the house Pleyel. 
Méhul began by placing with him one or two works | 
he had published at his own cost—it was the custom 
then. The two works were ‘‘ Adrien’ and ‘‘ Le Trésor 
Supposé.” Then he confided to him 10,000 frs., for 
which Pleyel was to pay him 5 per cent. interest. 
These 10,000 frs. occasioned a large correspondence, 
which is dated from the time of the last years of the 
First Empire. Business affairs were not brilliant at this | 
epoch, and though Pleyel was honest, Méhul, always | 
friendly, had to stir him up to get the interest of his | 
money. The first letter published is dated March 8, 
1811: My DEAR PLEYEL.—I expected to see you last 
January, when the interest of the money you have 
trom me was due. I have waited for you the whole 
of February, and begin to think that you have for- 
gotten me. Nevertheless, I need the money you owe 
me and I beg you to bring it to me. I bought last 
year alittle house at Pantin; [am now negociating 
for a piece of ground adjoining my garden, and if, 
as I hope, I may close the bargain | am obliged to 
ask you for the money you have belonging to me, | 
or a paper on which I may borrow, a thing I cannot | 
do with the simple acknowledgment I have from | 
you. Not knowing anything of business affairs I beg | 
you to indicate whatI had better do. With greetings | 
from my heart, 

I am your friend, 





MEHUL. 
On the margin of this letter are these words in | 
Pleyel's handwriting, ‘‘ Remitted 500 francs March | 
12, 1811.” A simular letter of a year later bears on | 
the margin the notice: ‘‘ Remitted 500 francs April | 
13, 1812.” It was not till the end of 1814 that Méhul | 
received at least the interest until January 5, 1815. 
Three years later Méhul, whose health had given 
way for some time, died October 18, 1817, Without | 
delay his widow arrived in Paris. She had rendered | 
his life miserable and he had separated from her, | 
but she had not forgotten that her husband had left a | 


little property and she came to claim her part. There | 


| sian priest. 


| Brahms. 


| appearance made upon me. 





Z 


was another heir, the sister of the composer, Marie 
Catharine, who had married Jacques Dausseigne, a 
baker in Givet. Mme. Méhul set to work at once to 
make Pleyel pay the 10,000 frs. to the estate. Here 
is a letter from her on this subject : 

JANUARY 7, 1818. 

‘‘I can only reiterate what I have already had the 
honor to say to you, I accept all you propose in your 
letter, and in giving my assent I trust that the other 
interested party will do likewise.” 

A few weeks later her lawyer makes a demand for 
the 10,000 frs. on deposit with Pleyel. 

On February 3, 1818, Pleyel writes Mme. Méhul 
that he will return the amount in three payments 
with the interest. This terminated the indebtedness 
of Pleyel to Méhul, who through the intervening ten 
years from the time the loan was made, gave evi- 
dence of unusual forbearance and friendship, never 
losing his confidence in his friend nor his patience, 
though himself often pushed for money. It was on 
March 1818, that Pleyel received a full receipt 
signed by Mme. Méhul. It is not known how she 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


5, 


| arranged with Mme. Dausscigne, whose name does 
| not appear on the document. 


It will be seen by this recital that the author of 
** Joseph,” of ** Ariodant ” and of ‘‘ Euphrosine” was 
not rich and that the celebrity he had achieved did 
not give him a fortune. 





TWO COMPOSERS MEET. 

NE can readily fancy Johannes Brahms admiring 
0 the music of Peter Tschaikowsky, but never the 
reverse. The Russian composer had very strong 
likes and dislikes, and while he tried to appreciate 
his contemporary’s creations he had to give it up as 
a bad job. In his diary we find the following refer- 
ence to a meeting he had with Brahms at Leipsic. 
He admired Brahms’ handsome head and remarked 
what others have done, that Brahms personally sug- 
gests the Magyar more than the German or at least 
something of the East. But let Tschaikowsky speak 
for himself : 

‘For the first time in my life I had an opportunity 
of meeting the most celebrated German composer of 
our time. Brahms is a man of medium height, very 
corpulent, and of sympathetic appearance. His 
handsome, almost shaggy head reminds one of a 
good-natured, handsome and no longer young Rus- 
Of the characteristic features of a 
handsome German he possesses none, and I cannot 
conceive why a learned ethnographer who desired to 
place the characteristic features of a German on the 
title page of his works should have selected those of 
This last circumstance I discovered from 
3rahms after I had told him the impression which his 
This sympathetic soft- 
ness in the lines of his face and features, the toler- 
ably long, thin, gray hair; the good, gray eyes; the 
thick and somewhat gray beard, all remind me of a 
type of pure blooded, genuine Russian with which 


| one often meets among persons of the class to which 


our ecclesiastics belong. 

‘‘Brahmsism has in Germany wide range. A num- 
ber of influential people, musically constituted, have 
devoted themselves especially to the Brahms’ cult, 
and regard Brahms as a great one of the first rank, 
almost like Beethoven. But also in Germany there 
are anti-Brahmsists. However, nowhere dare Brahms 
remain so much a stranger as in my fatherland. His 
music has for the Russian temperament something 
dry, cold, misty, uncertain and repellent. Sense of 
melody, regarded from a Russian point of view, 
Brahms does not possess at all. 

‘‘Musical thoughts are never carried out by him to 
the end. Scarcely does he bring out one comprehen- 
sible melodious phrase than it is lost in the whirl of 
little meaning harmonies and modulations, as though 
the composer had made it his especial aim to be deep 
and unintelligible. He tears and forces the musical 
feeling whose needs he will never gratify. He is 
ashamed of the speech which the heart comprehends. 
When one hears him one asks one’s self: ‘Is Brahms 
deep, or does he only with apparent depth mask the 
poverty of his fancy?’ This question will likely 
never be definitely settled. His style is always ele- 
vated. Never does he, like the rest of us present 
composers, use an outward effect. He never once 
seeks to place in wonder or astonishment through a 
new and brilliant combination ; equally little does 
one meet in him commonplace or imitation, 

“Everything is very earnest, very noble and from 
appearances even independent, but there is wanting 
the principal thing—beauty. That is my opinion of 
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the works of Brahms, and even as I think, so think, 
as far as is known to me, all Russian musicians and 
the whole of the Russian musical public. A few 
years ago when I openly expressed my opinion of 
Brahms to Hans von Biilow, he said: ‘ Wait; the 
time will come when to you, too, the depth and 
beauty of Brahms’ music will be manifest. 
I also did not really understand Brahms. 
there came to me enlightenment as to the genius of 
Brahms, and in your case it will be the same.’ And I 
waited, but the enlightenment does not come.” 

This criticism, which is Russian to the core, will 
fill Mr. Finck’s cup of joy e’en to the perilous over- 
flow. 





GOUNOD'S MEMOIRS. 

HE Gounod memoirs will not appear as soon as 
7 was expected. The French master left numer- 
ous notes, which will, it is thought, furnish material 
for at least two volumes; but these notes, taken at 
random, will necessitate much editing. It is under- 
stood that Mme. Gounod will undertake this task. 
She has decided to devote all the time and care nec- 
essary. 

Besides the notes spoken of, Gounod left some 
philosophic studies, which will form an appendix to 
the memoirs, with a clearly defined separation arda 
preface by an illustrious Academician. Gounod’s 
philosophy will not surprise those who knew him. 
He had preserved from his early days a tendency 


toward mystic studies and also a particular taste for | 


austere literature. As he once explained, he felt two 
distinct beings in his personality. ‘‘I dream of. mu- 
sic,” said the master, ‘‘ but I think in prose,” a phrase 
which forms a very good epigraph for the future 
volume. 





LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT. 
XIV. 

ON LENZ, the author of a book, not an alto- 
V gether reliable one, on Beethoven, had some 
correspondence with Liszt. A letter sent by Liszt to 
him in the spring of 1857 gives one some idea of the 
condition of music in Russia at that period : 

‘For pity’s sake, dear friend.” writes Liszt, ‘‘ don’t 
treat me like Moscheles; don’t think I am dead, although 
I have given you some little right to think so by my 
long silence. But there are so many ‘demi’ people, 
and demi-clever people (who are at least as danger- 
ous to art as the demi-monde is to morals, according 
to Alexandre Dumas), who say such utter stupidities 
about me in the papers and elsewhere, that I really 


should not like to die yet, if only not to disturb their | 


beautiful business. You were even complaining of 
one single whistling blackbird pastorally perched on 
your book—what shall I say then of the croaking of 
tbat host of ravens and of obliques hiboux that 
spreads like an ‘epidemic cordon” all the length of 
the scores of my Symphonic Poems? Happily I am 
not made of such stuff as to let myself be easily dis- 
concerted by their ‘concert,’ and I shall continue 
steadfastly on my way to the end without troubling 
about anything but to do what I have to do, which 
will be done, I can promise you. 

‘*The rest of your ‘Beethoven,’ of which you 
speak, has never reached me, and for six months past 
I have not had any news of B, whoI am afraid finds 
that he is clashing with some rather difficult editorial 
circumstances, but from which I presume he will 
have the spirit to free himself satisfactorily. Apro- 
pos of Beethoven, here is Oulibicheff, who has just 
hurled forth a volume which I may well compare 
with the dragons and other sacred monsters in pa- 
pier maché, with which the brave Chinese attempted 
to frighten the English at the time of the last war. 
The English simply replied by bombs, which was the 
best mode of procedure. If I find time in the course 
of the summer I shall answer Oulibicheff very respect- 
fully in a brochure, which may be a pretty big one 
For the moment I am still pinned to my bed by a lot 
of boils which are flourishing on my legs, and which I 
consider as the doors of exodus for the illness which 
has been troubling me rather violently since the end 
of October. Mr. Stassoff, having written to me 
about Mr. Séroff, I wrote him word quite lately that 
I should have real pleasure in making acquaintance 
with the arrangement for two pianos of Beethoven's 
later quartets, &c. As soon as he lets me have them 
I will examine them with all the attention that such 
a work merits, and will write him my opinion, such 
as it is, with sincerity. As to the question of the 
edition, that is not so easy to solve as you seem to 


Like you, | 
Gradually | 


think. I wrote to Mr. Stassoff that arrangements 
for two pianos, which are the only ones that give a 
suitable idea of certain works, have very little cur- 
rency with the public, as it is very rare to find two 
instruments with most amateurs. In spite of this, if, 
as laminclined to think, Mr. Séroff’s work answers 
to the eulogies you pronounce on it, I shall try to 
find him a publisher, and ask you only to get Mr. 
Séroff to let me know what sum he expects. 

‘* Why, dear friend, don’t you decide to make a 
trip to Germany, and to come and see me at Wey- 
mar? I asked you this three years ago, and I again 
assure you that such a journey would not be without 
useto you. It is in vain for you and Oulibicheff to 
enumerate the advantages and improvements of 
Russia in musical matters; people who know any- 
thing of the matter will beware of taking you literally. 
Art at St. Petersburg can only be an accessory and a 
superfluity fora long time to come, in spite of the 
very real distinction and, if you will, even the su- 
periority of some persons who work at it with pre- 
dilection, and who reside there. Proofs abound in 
support of this opinion, and could not be so soon 
changed. ; 

‘‘ Believe me, my dear Lenz, if you wish to get to 

know the heart of the musical question come to Ger- 
many and come and see me. Meanwhile don’t 
trouble yourself any more than I do about either 
‘merles’ or ‘ obliques hiboux ;’ go on familiarizing 
yourself with the smiles and glances of your 
‘chimera,’ and believe me your most sincerely 
| affectionate and devoted F. Liszt. 
WEYMAR, March 24, 1857.” 
In the following letter to Eduard Liszt Liszt raps 
| Hanslick over his critical knuckles and discusses at 
| length his own E flat concerto for piano and orches- 
tra—a composition the brilliancy of which has en- 
| abled it to resist successfully the gnawing tooth of 
|time. Ask yourself what has become of the Kalk- 
| brenner, the Hiller, the Field, the Dussek and the 
Mendelssohn piano concertos, and you will realize 
that there is some mighty good musical stuff in Liszt's 
two concertos. 

‘* BEST AND EXCELLENT EDUARD—At last Isend you 
the pianoforte edition of the Mass, which I could not 
getin order sooner, much as I wished to do so, partly 
owiny to the excess of matters, letters and business 
which have been pressing upon me, and partly also 
on account of my illness, which has obliged me to 
keep my bed for more than three weeks past. As re- 
gards the edition, which can be got up in two styles, 
according to whether one wants it to be economical 
or luxurious, I send you word of all that is necessary 
on the accompanying note sheet (first page of the 
score—written by the hand), and beg you, best friend, 
to use your influence to get the proofs sent to me and 
to get the work published as quickly as possible. 

‘*Your last letter was again a great pleasure tome, 
owing to your loving comprehension of my works. 
That in composing them I do not quite work at hap- 
hazard and grope about in the dark, as my opponents 
in so many quarters reproach me with doing, will be 
gradually acknowledged by those among them who 
may be honest enough not to wish entirely to ob- 
struct a right insight into the matter through pre- 
conceived views. As I have for years been con- 
scious of the artistic task that lies before me, neither 
consistent perseverance nor quiet reflection shall be 
wanting for the fulfillment of it. May God's blessing, 
without which nothing can prosper and bear fruit, 
rest on my work! 

‘‘I have read with attention and interest the dis- 
cusssions in the Vienna papers to which the per- 
formance of the Préludes and the concert gave rise. 
As I had previously said to you, the doctrinaire Han- 
slick could not be favorable to me; his article is per- 
fidious, but on the whole seemly. Moreover, it 
would be an easy matter for me to reduce his argu- 
ments to nil, and I think he is sharp enough to know 
that. On a better opportunity this could also be 
shown to him without having the appearance of cor- 
recting him. I suppose the initials C. D. in the 
Vienna paper mean Dérffl or Drechsler? No matter 
by whom the critique is written, the author convicts 
himself in it of such intense narrowness that he will 
be very welcome to many other people less narrow 
than himself. His like has already often existed, but 
is constantly in demand. The musician nowadays 
cannot get out of the way of all the buzzing. Twenty 
years ago there were hardly a couple of musical 
papers in Europe, and the political papers referred 
only in the most rare cases, and then only very 
briefly to musical matters. 











‘‘Now all this is quite different, and with my Pré- 
ludes, for instance (which, by the way, are only the 
prelude to my path of composition), many dozen 
critics by profession have already pounced on them 
in order to ruin me through and through as a com- 
poser. I by no means say that present conditions, 
taken as a whole, are more unfavorable to the musi- 
cian than the earlier conditions, for all this talk in a 
hundred papers brings also much good with it, which 
would not otherwise be so easy to attain; but simply 
the thinking and creative artist must not allow him- 
self to be misled by it, and must go his own gait 
quietly and undisturbed, as they say the hippopota- 
mus does, in spite of all the arrows which rebound 
from his thick skin. An original thinker says: ‘ As 
one emblem and coat of arms I show a tree violently 
blown by the storm, which, nevertheless, shows its 
ted fruit on all the boughs, with the motto, Dum 
convellor nutescunt; or also, Conquassatus sed 
ferax.’ 

‘*When you have an opportunity I beg you to give 
my best thanks to my old friend Liwy for the letter 
he wrote me directly after the performance of the 
Préludes. I know that he means well toward me, in 
his own way, which unfortunately cannot be mine, 
because to me friendship without heart and flame is 
something foreign ; and I cannot understand, for in- 
stance, why at the concert in question he did not 
take his customary place, but kept back in a corner, 
as he tells me. Pray, when have! given him any oc- 
casion to be ashamed of me? Do I not, then, stand 
up in the whole world of art as an honest fellow, who, 
faithful to his conviction, despising all base means 
and hypocritical stratagems, strives valiantly and 
honorably after a high aim? Given that I, deceived 
by my many sided experiences (which really cannot be 
estimated as very slight, since I have lived and 
worked through the periods—so important for music 
—of Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, as well as 
Rossini and Meyerbeer), led astray by my seven 
years’ unceasing labor, have hit upon the wrong road 
altogether, would it be the place of my intimate 
friend, in the face of the opposition which is set up 
against me because I bring something new, to blush, 
hide himself in the corner and deny me? You did 
otherwise and better in this, dearest Eduard, and 
your conduct with Castelli was, as ever, perfectly 
right. My few friends may take a good example 
from you, for they assuredly need not let themselves 
be frightened by the concert which the bullies and 
boobies raise against my things. 

“I have as usual thought over your musical re- 
marks and reflections. The fourth movement of the 
concerto, from the Allegro marziale, corresponds with 
the second movement, Adagio. Itis only an urgent 
recapitulation of the earlier subject-matter, with 
quickened, livelier rhythm, and contains no new mo- 
tive, as will be clear to you by a glance through the 
score, This kind of binding together and rounding 
off a whole piece at its close is somewhat my own, 
but it is quite maintained and justified from the 
standpoint of musical form. 

‘The trombones and basses take up the second part 
of the motive of the Adagio (B major). 

‘The pianoforte figure which follows is no other than 
the reproduction of the motivewhich was given in the 
Adagio by flute and clarinet, just as the concluding 
passage is a Variante(various reading] and working 
up in the major of the motive of the Scherzo, until 
finally the first motive on the dominant pedal B flat, 
with a shake accompaniment, comes in and concludes 
the whole. 

‘The Scherzo in E flat minor, from the point where 
the triangle begins, I employed for the effect of con- 
trast. 

‘‘ As regards the triangle I do not deny that it may 
give offense, especially if struck too strongly and not 
precisely. A preconceived disinclination and objec- 
tion to instruments of percussion prevails, somewhat 
justified by the frequent misuse of them. And few 
conductors are circumspect enough to bring out the 
rhythmic element in them without the raw addition of 
a coarse noisiness in works in which they are delib- 
erately employed according to the intention of the 
composer. The dynamic and rhythmic spicing and 
enhancement, which are effected by the instruments 
of percussion, would in more cases be much more ef- 
fectually produced by the careful trying and propor- 
tioning of insertions and additions of that kind. But 
musicians who wish to appear serious and solid pre- 
fer to treat the instruments of percussion en canaille, 
which must not make their appearance in the seemly 
company of the symphony. They also bitterly de- 
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plore inwardly that Beethoven allowed himself to be 
seduced into using the big drum and triangle in the 
Finale of the Ninth Symphony. Of Berlioz, Wagner 
and my humble self it is no wonder that ‘like draws to 
like,’ and as we are treated as impotent canaille among 
musicians it is quite natural that we should be on 
good terms with the canaille among the instruments. 
Certainly here, as in allelse, it is the right thing to 
seize upon and hold fast [the] mass of harmony. In 
face of the most wise proscription of the learned 
critics I shall, however, continue to employ instru- 
ments of percussion, and think I shall yet win for 
them some effects little known. I hear from Paris 
that at all the street corners there they are selling 
a little pamphlet fora sou entitled, ‘Le seul moyen 
de ne pas mourir le 13 Juin a l’apparition de le 
Comére.’ The only means is to drown oneself on 
June 12. Much of the good advice which is given 
to me by the critics is very like thisseul moyen. Yet 
we will not drown ourselves—not even in the luke- 
warm waters of criticism—and will also for the 
future stand firm on our own legs with a good con- 
science. 

‘‘T had still much more to say to you, but the letter 
has become so long that I should not like to take up 
any more of your time. It is to be hoped that we 
shall see each other in the course of this summer, 
when we shall be able again to talk over everything 
to our hearts’ content. Meanwhile, I thank you 
again warmly for your friendship, and remain yours 
from my heart, F. Liszv. 

‘‘What you tell me of your idea for Daniel is very 
agreeable and soothing. I must beg the Princess to 
correspond with you in reference to the matter. My 
decision to send D. to Vienna, in order to finish his 
law there, and to entrust him to your protection, is 
pretty much unchanged. 

‘*Weymar, March 26, 1857. 

‘‘In the next number of Brendel’s paper appears a 
long letter from R. Wagner on my individuality as a 
composer, which will be of interest to you.” 

(To be continued.) 








ANTON BRUCKNER. 

HERE is entirely too little chronicled regarding 
that eminent composer, Anton Bruckner, and it 
is therefore pleasant to note that he celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on September 4 at Vienna. He 
was born in 1824 in Ansfelden, Upper Austria, the 
son of a poor schoolmaster, and all his studies in 
music were made while the stress of poverty was 

constantly encountered. 

In 1855 he was appointed organist at the cathedral 
in Linz, and during that time studied counterpoint 
under Sechter, whose successor he became in 1868 as 
court organist and professor at the Conservatory of 
Music, Vienna. Since 1875 he has been lecturing on 
musical subjects at the University of Vienna. 

As organist he has been prominent for many years, 
but it isonly a comparatively short time since he be- 
came famous asa composer. Itisonly about ten years 
since his symphonies have had a hearing, the notable 
one having been the E major. In 1891 the University 
of Vienna conferred the degree of doctor upon him. 
Besides eight symphonies Bruckner has written 
organ compositions, masses, a string quartet and 
male choruses (the Germanenzug) and a Te Deum 
of his has had a striking success. 








PADEREWSKI TOUR DEFERRED. 
ESSRS. STEIN WAY & SONS have received the 


following cablegram : 
AIX-LES-BAINS, September 10, 


Owing to Paderewski’s uncertain health he is obliged to postpone 
his American tour until October, 1895. 
(Signed) 
This news will be a surprise and a shock to all 
lovers of piano playing in this country. Disquieting 
rumors of Mr. Paderewski’s ill health have reached 
us from time totime. He has overtaxed his nerves 
and last spring his physicians warned him that per- 
fect rest was imperative. His non-appearance will 
leave a gap in the musical season. 


HUGO GOERLITZ, 








Buenos Ayres.—The Company Ferrari, which fur- 
nished the opera in Buenos Ayres, has gone for a season 
to Montevideo and at its conclusion will return to Italy. 

Marie Geselschap.—Marie Geselschap, we are ad- 
vised by our Munich correspondent, has accepted the posi- 
tion of first teacher for the coming season at the Rogers’ 
Hall School, near Boston, Mass. Her contract gives her 
ample time to accept concert engagements, several of 
which she has already concluded. Miss Geselschap will 














A Marve.ous Conversion, 
HE curiosity of many being aroused I shall tell 
you to-day about the conversion of Hermann 
Cohen, the pianist, known to readers of Georges 
Sand by the endearing nickname of ‘‘Puzzi.” He 
was a pupil of Liszt, and we catch occasional 
glimpses of his distinguished personality in the 
master’s correspondence. His conversion was looked 
upon as a miracle by his contemporaries. I shall 
treat his story in as devout a spirit as I can, and 
absolutely from the Roman Catholic point of view, 
the only view, be it said ‘‘en parenthése,” which 
adequately interprets the spiritual cataclysm that 
overtook the young pianist. 


* 
* * 


It is acommon saying that the age of miracles is 
past—that the days of divine inspiration and burring 
love for God and man which prompted the saints and 
champions of the Church to such marvelous deeds 
will return no more. This sentiment is uppermost in 
the education of the nineteenth century, particularly 
in America, where the so-called liberal schooling is 
crushing out all reverence and piety from the hearts 
of the rising generation. Even some Catholics speak 
flippantly of different ages requiring different relig- 
ious methods; and so accustomed are we to this man- 
ner of thinking, that the supernatural has lost its 
power over the many who seek to interpret all things 
sacred by the light of science. 

Yes, the age of miracles is indeed past for many. 
Anything having the flavor of the miraculous is ridi- 
culed by the press, sneered at by the school of prog- 
ress and believed in but by the few. 

The lives of holy men and women are subjected to 
irreverent dissection or to calumny, and the final judg- 
mentis ‘‘ religious hysteria,” putting these saints of 
God at once in the same category with the fanatical 
Shakers, or the convulsive forms of worship familiar 
to us all at popular camp meeting revivals. 

But the hand of God is as surely working in the 

nineteenth as in the fourth century; the mists of a 
thoroughly materialistic and pleasure-seeking gener- 
ation but obscure its vision. Lourdes is a stumbling 
block to the scientists, who have in despair given up 
the solution of its wonderful power; likewise the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, and many 
similar miraculous events. But that a case analogous 
to the conversion of the great St. Augustine should 
occur in our skeptical age is marvelous indeed, when 
one considers the character of the extraordinary 
change. ¢7'4 
St. Augustine had, after all, Christian influences in 
childhood and had manifested sentiments of piety in 
early youth ; he had even been prepared for baptism, 
which for some reason was deferred, and was not ad- 
ministered till after his conversion. He had, be- 
sides, the prayers and tears of his saintly mother, 
Monica, and the powerful eloquence of holy Ambrose 
to enlighten an intellect that was comprehensive and 
searching, though blinded by error, and to touch a 
heart that was upright and noble, though often over- 
whelmed by passions. His intellect grasped the 
truth when presented, but his sin-freighted heart 
shrank from the conflict that is inevitable between 
light and darkness. . 
Augustine had tasted the fruit of evil and found it 
bitter ; he had sounded the hollowness of all earthly 
things, but it was the dragging of the soul out of the 
mire of evil habits that was the severest conflict. It 
was sharp but decisive; grace conquered, and Au- 
gustine became a saint of God and the glory of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the case that occurred 
in our century, while having many points of re- 
semblance to the conversion of the fourth, differs in 
the fact that he who was called to God in our time 
was of Jewish parentage and far removed from any 
of the influences that were such powerful agents in 
the conversion of St. Augustine. 


= 
* x 


Young Hermann was remarkable for brilliant musi- 
cal talents, but he was saturated with the blighting 
sophistries of the day, and led a reckless, not to say 
dissipated life. In every sense a worldly man, and 
by his own confession (possibly somewhat exag- 
gerated) a gambler and a libertine, he was, neverthe- 
less, by the all-powerful grace of a merciful God 








from the gay and dazzling world of art and fashion 
to the vanguard of Catholicity ; from a world re- 
nowned pianist to a friar of Carmel; exchanging 
the atmosphere of applause for the penitent’s cell. 

This is indeed a miracle more potent in its effects 
than many others of a more striking character. To 
heal the sick soul, to change a sin-laden nature into 
a bright sun of light—what a miracle! It is the 
“Tolle, lege!” of St. Augustine repeated in the nine- 
teenth century, and no less efficacious in its results 
than in the case of the great doctor. 


* 
* 


Hermann Cohen, known in religion as Father 
Augustine-Marie du Saint-Sacrement, whose history 
and conversion were given to the world in an interest- 
ing book by Abbé Charles Sylvain, is the privileged 
being to whom God spoke in this sacrilegious age. 
He was born in Hamburg, in 1821, of Jewish parents. 
Displaying early in life an extraordinary musical tal- 
ent, he was educated in that art, and from infancy 
was indulged in all that could spoil a self-willed, ca- 
pricious, egotistical nature. Going with his mother 
to Paris while still a lad, he studied with Liszt, then 
at the zenith of his fame. The master, who recog- 
nized the wonderful talents of his pupil, gave him 
every advantage, and in a short time placed him in 
the foremost ranks of his profession, a position that 
would have taken him years to achieve by his own 
industry. 

Young Cohen became at once an object of general 
admiration. Ladies of noble birth rivaled in doing 
him honor; Georges Sand, then a power in the world 
of French literature, made him her protégé. His 
youth, his beauty, his charming manners and his 
genuine musical talent, made him a distinguished 
guest in all the most fashionable salons. 

By nature ardent and impetuous, he eagerly im- 
bibed the artificial atmosphere with which he was 
surrounded. Lamennais, who had just published his 
‘‘Les Paroles d'un Croyant,” powerfully attracted 
this budding mind, and Hermann was soon impreg- 
nated with the false philosophies of that dangerous 
period. He read Voltaire and Rousseau with 
avidity and became a thorough skeptic. Poor boy! 
How could he escape the blight when he saw his 
superiors exposing themselves to it and by the 
license of their lives encouraging him to follow the 
same downward path? Little wonder, then, that he 
fell away from virtue and by degrees lapsed into the 
slough of vice. 

His mother, faithful to the last, followed him in ali 
his wanderings, beseeching him to reform. Unlike 
St. Monica, she had not the consolation of praying 
for him and feeling that her prayers would be heard. 
Poor mothers! Whether Christian, Jew or Pagan, 
how often is the crown of sorrow your portion! And 
how merciful the gift of patient endurance and 
heroic self-sacrifice that sustains you in your bitter 
trials! 

At this period Hermann’s brilliant and eccentric 
career resembled a comet’s, but, in spite of all the 
dazzling brightness, he had his hours of depression, 
when his heart was filled with vague discontent, which 
prevented him from long enjoying any pleasure. He 
traveled over the Continent, everywhere winning 
fortune and fame. He went to London, where he 
was equally successful. His playing, while not 
matured, was strikingly brilliant, his touch liquid 
and caressing, and he infused a pathos into his per- 
formances that is rare even among great actors. 
Added to his musical talents he had a mind cf more 
than ordinary ability and mobility of perception. 


* 


* 
* * 


He was flighty and arrogant and an inveterate 
gambler, often spending the whole night at the card 
table and sleeping half thenext day. Being naturally 
of an extravagant disposition he contracted immense 
debts, to pay which he was afterward obliged to 
make painful efforts. In a word, this gifted young 
musician was a man of the world, thoroughly imbued 
with its follies ; a skeptic, a cynic, jesting at the most 
sacred things, even deriding the marriage tie—his 
whole career an open scandal and heartbreak to his 
mother. But, like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, 
God spoke to him; he listened, and listening acted. 
His conversion, as he himself related it to Father 
Marie-Alphonse Ratisbonne—also miraculously con- 
verted from Judaism—was nothing short of a miracle. 

In May, 1847, the Prince de la Moscowa asked Her- 
mann to replace him as conductor of the choir in the 
Church of St. Valerie. Hermann, who lived near, 








arrive in this country about October 1. 





changed into a most ardent Christian—transplanted 





readily complied with the request. At the moment 
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of Benediction he experienced a strange emotion, 
and, as it were, remorse at sharing in this Benedic- 
tion, to which he felt he had no right of any kind ; 
He returned the follow- 


and yet he was comforted 


ing week, and again at Benediction experienced the 
After some time he consulted the 


to his 


Same emotions 


Abbi 


story 


who listened with interest 


it was the voice of God speaking 


Legrand, 
told him that 
heart, and gave him some valuable books to 
But it was not till the following August, while 
attending Mass one Sunday at Ems in Germany, that 
he received in full a copious flow of divine grace that 


life. We 


uent words tell the story: 


changed his whole will let his own elo- 

i 
* 

x" «# 


little by little, the chants, the prayers, the 
nevertheless, I real- 


invisible, but which, 
superhuman power, began to agitate me 
uble me, and make metremble; in a word, 


was pleased to descend as a shower 
upon me in allits strength. At the moment of the 
felt, themselves 
through my eyelids, a deluge of tears, which con- 
tinued to flow down my burning cheeks. Oh, 
memorable moment for the salvation of my immortal 


race 


Elevation I suddenly forcing 


ever- 


yntinues in this ardent strain, humbly begging 
God's pardon forhispastsins. Baptism soon followed, 
but not without much prayer, fasting and purification 
of spirit. P him 
Church ; 
munion took place shortly after. 


record a wonderful 


ére Ratisbonne received 


his confession, confirmation and first com- 
transformation—we 


on more 


mig 


S 


of such an ardent love of Christ; and alas! 
among Catholics, it is not often one witnesses such 
an edifying life as was led by the young convert. 


* * 


In the beginning of his conversion Hermann had 
much to contend with from old friends, and, above 
all, from his family, whom he hesitated to acquaint 
with his change of belief, knowing their prejudices 
against the Roman Catholic religion. 
at first sneered at the report that Cohen, 
the society, had become a Roman Catholic, 
and had turned his back on the world. But per- 
haps the hardest trial to a man who seeks a new life 
is the effort to throw off the burden of the old. How 
Hermann must have suffered! His pride, which was 
great, was daily wounded; and, nevertheless, what 
admirable lessons of humility he has left us! 

His mother, when informed of his change of faith, 
considered it only as an addition to the long list of 
follies, attaching no importance whatever toit. But 
the man’s whole nature was changed and purified by 
the first touch of grace; he could no longer find any 
pleasure in the things of earth ; his soul longed to be 
united to the light and love that had transformed 
him. He resolved to consecrate his life to God and 
serve Him in retirement; but the many gambling 
debts he had contracted in his former dissipated 
career must be paid before he could enter upon his 
new mode of life. 


admirers 


idol of 


. 
- - 


A soul possessed of such a love for the beautiful 


and mystical in religion would naturally feel drawn 


to the monastic life. Hermann consulted Pére Lacor- | 
daire on the subject, and, receiving a favorable an- | 


swer, entered the Convent of Discalced Carmelites,* 
one of the most rigorous orders in the Church. In 
1849 the celebrated artist was clothed with the 
humble habit of a friar, exchanging the gay Parisian 
world for a cell 7x5 feet, without any furniture save a 
plank for a bed ; instead of gay repartee, he was now 
to pass his time in silence and prayer, with no other 
food than unsavory herbs and on great occasions 
fish ; labor replaced idleness, obedience the whims 
and fancies of his worldly life. He entered 
great ardor on his new life, and performed the most 
menial services with alacrity as a test of his obe- 
dience and humility. 

Think of this delicately nurtured man and his pre- 
vious habits, and what a change! and yet he was 
happy, supremely happy. He gained all and will- 
ingly abandoned his past luxuries. He was burning 
with a love for God, and his devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament was marvelous. It is a beautiful practice 
in the Order to rise at midnight and until 2 o'clock 
praise the Lord and meditate on His holy word, thus 


*This society claims to have originated among the Jews, 930 years 
before Christ, and was founded by the Prophet Elias on Mt. Carmel, 


in Judea 


THE 


into the | 
Seldom do we find | 


it almost say transfiguration ; seldom do we read | 
even | 


Many of his | 


With | 
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making some reparation for the insults that are daily 
heaped on His holy Name throughout the world. 


* 
* * 


About the time of his ordination, when Father 
Augustin, as he was called, had completed his long 
course of studies, his mother and relatives made 
every effort which affection could suggest or policy 
dictate to recall him to the world, but in vain; he was 
immovable, and bore with their importunities only 
in the hope of drawing them to God. His one aim 
after the duties of his holy state, was the 
conversion of beloved family. After much 
prayer, labor and difficulties he had the happiness of 
baptizing his sister, nephew and brother. The con- 
version of his nephew, who was only a child, reads 
like a chapter from the acts of the early martyrs. 

This pure young soul longed for baptism and holy 
communion, which his Jewish father would not per- 
mit him to receive ; but so ardent was the boy’s de- 
sire to be a Christian that at last his uncle baptized 
him privately, and he made his first communion. 
Soon after the child’s heroism was put to the 
test, but he was endowed with marvelous courage 
and remained firm and fervent. His angry father 
separated him from his mother, whom he loved ten- 
derly, and sent him far away among strangers, 
where there was neither church nor priest. How- 
ever, the Good Shepherd watched over this lamb of 
| His flock exposed to the storm; he had the happi- 
ness of receiving holy communion from a missionary 
priest passing through the place, and was soon after 
providentially restored to his mother. 


* 
* * 


in life, 
his 





But the conversion of Father Augustin’s mother 
was still denied him. Masses, prayers, holy com- 
| munion were offered for her, pilgrimages were made, 
but with no apparent result; she still remained ob- 
durate. He had the most unbounded confidence in 
| the Blessed Virgin, and wrote a beautiful cantique 
| in her honor, placing it at her feet in the sanctuary 
|of Notre Dame de Peyragude. In the fervor and 
| anguish of his soul he would cry out; ‘‘O Mary, 

Daughter of Israel! She belongs to your family; 
| turn, then, upon her a look of pity and love! O 
Mary! you have saved the son, but do not permit 
that he be forever separated from his mother.” 
Nevertheless she died without giving any sign of a 
change in her faith. This was a severe trial to the 
tender heart of Father Augustin, yet he never lost 
confidence in God and continued praying for the re- 
pose of the soul of his beloved parent. 

Six years after her death, on the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Father Augustin had the con- 
solation of learning in a mysterious manner that the 
soul of his mother, through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin, had before her death received the 
illuminating grace which enabled her to recognize 
Jesus as her Saviour and the God that her son 
adored. She was saved at the eleventh hour by the 
| baptism of desire, as a reward for the faith and con- 
| stancy of the sorely tried heart of her child, and to 
| prove the compassion of Our Blessed Lady and the 
| power she possesses over the heart of her Divine Son. 





* 
* * 


About this time Father Augustin composed his 
| celebrated and beautiful canticles to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, whom he afterward served with renewed love 
and fervor. 

His life from his reception as a Carmelite to his 
death in 1871 was one series of good works, and was 
distinguished by the most extraordinary piety. Al- 
| though he would have much preferred the seclusion 
of his cell, at the call of his superiors he went into 
the world, preached, built churches, and founded 
houses of his order, leaving everywhere the impress 
of his wonderful zeal. His mission in London was 
fruitful beyond all expectation ; before leaving the 
city he had the consolation of establishing there a 
branch of his order. At one time he was invited to 
| England by Cardinal Wiseman. Before setting out 
he went to Rome, to receive the blessing of the saintly 
Pius IX., who said to him at parting : ‘‘ My son, I give 
you my blessing, and send you to convert England, 
as, inthe fifth century, one of my predecessors also 
blessed and sent the monk Augustine, the former 
apostle of that country.” 

The Nocturnal Adoration for men was perhaps 
the good work dearest his heart. He established it 
in every city, town and hamlet that he visited, and 
everywhere with the most wonderful results. He in- 
troduced the devotion into England, where it has 
done much to spread our holy religion, and quicken 





|is blighted by sin or crushed by sorrow. 





faith in the adorable Sacrament of the Altar. His 
labors among all classes on all occasions were astonish- 
ing. He was not of a strong physical constitution, but 
seemed urged on by a divine impulse to save souls. 


* 
* * 


Some of his addresses to young men are indeed 
touching, and coming from one who had been in the 
world and tasted of all its pleasures, are singularly 
impressive. How beautifully he says: 

‘‘Happiness ! how I have sought it! To find it I 
have traversed kingdoms and furrowed seas. I have 
sought it in the poetic nights of an enchanting 
climate, on the limpid waters of Helvetian lakes, 
among the jagged peaks of lofty mountains, amid 
the grandest spectacles of nature. I have sought it 
in the refined society of drawing rooms, in sump- 
tuous feasts, in the giddy round of balls and festive 
entertainments. I have sought it in the possession 
of gold, the excitement of play, the gems of litera- 
ture, in a life of adventure. I have sought it in 
artistic fame, in the intimacy of celebrated men, in 
every pleasure of mind and of sense. Lastly, I 
sought it in the fidelity of a friend—this dream of 
every heart. Alas! O my God! Where have I not 
sought for happiness? I found it not but in Thee!” 

These are the words of a poetic mind supplemented 
by divine fervor. Indeed, in this consisted the charm 
of his preaching. Without being an orator, his ser- 
mons, seemingly improvised, brimming over with 
religious enthusiasm and glowing with a rich imagina- 
tion, attracted powerfully all who listened to them. 
The ardent faith that permeated his whole being was 
infused into the hearts of his hearers, and made them 
willing to do anything for the love of Christ. His 
was the living faith that had in the early ages changed 
the world from pagan to Christian, and in medieval 
times filled the earth with monuments of learning 
and piety, and graced it with all that is beautiful in 
art—a faith that by its power removes mountains, 
and by its loving gentleness heals and restores what 
Wherever 
the holy Carmelite went conversions followed; his 
amazing zeal enabled him to overcome difficulties 
that would have been mountains in the path of the 
timid, while his tender charity brought consolation 


and strength to the weak and despairing. 


* 
” * 


3ut this valuable life was brought to a close; in a 
few years he had filled the measure of a long life, 
and was called to receive hisreward. Father August- 
in’s death occurred at Spandau, January 19, 1891. of 
small-pox, taken while nursing some of the French 
prisoners of the Franco-Prussian War. What a pic- 
ture of devotion and self-sacrifice does not such a life 
present! A proud, poetic gallant voluntarily be- 
coming the friend of the poor and lowly, and eventu- 
ally dying a victim to a dreadful disease! How im- 
bued he must have been with the spirit of our divine 
Saviour! What a noble reparation for youthful 
follies ! 

And yet we are told that the age of miracles is 
past! What greater miracle than the conversion of 
this musical Augustine of the nineteenth century, 
without the tears and prayers of aSt. Monica, or the 
eloquence and wisdom of a St. Ambrose? Surrounded 
by pitfalls he dedicates himself to God, and leads a 
life of penance instead of an easy, worldly existence 
—a life severe even to one inured to hardships ; sand 
for more than twenty years he presents to the world 
an example at once strengthening and elevating. 

How touching and inspiring are the words of this 
noble, God-intoxicated soul When, overflowing with 
love and gratitude, he fervently exclaims, ‘‘ At Car- 
mel, God alone and I!” 





Theatre d’Appel.—The “ThéAatre des Refusés” 
in Paris will be known hereafter by its new name, 
‘‘ Théatre d’Appel.” The reason for this change is obvious, 


Marteau.—Henri Marteau, who is now in Copen- 
hagen, recently gavea concert betore the royal family, 
which was a great success. Mme. Nevada assisted him, 
and has been engaged for his tour of Norway, Sweden and 
Russia during the months of October, November and De- 
cember. 


Vert’s American Tours.—Mr. Vert has arranged 
fresh American tours for Mr. Watkin Mills and Mr. Ben 
Davies. Mr. Mills will probably start late in the autumn, 
and his services in the United States are indeed so much in 
demand that it is even possible he may ultimately make 
the new world his home. Mr. Ben Davies will probably 
sail toward the end of January. Mr. Lloyd has, by the 
way, owing to his numerous engagements, resolved to 
postpone his next trip to the States at any rate till 1895-6. 
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R. WHITNEY MOCKRIDGE, the American 
tenor, who has recently located in London, has been 
engaged to create the part in Dvorak’s ‘‘ Spectre Bride,” at 
the Crystal Palace, on November 10. He will be as- 
sociated in the work with a good cast, under the direction 
of Mr. August Manns. It will be remembered that he 
created this part in America. Mr. Mockridge has also sev- 
eral other good engagements already booked through his 
agent, Mr. Daniel Mayer. 

Miss Clara Butt has gone to Paris for a course of study, 
both in voice-training and the rendering of vocal music. 

Herr Ritter, of Warzburg, is arranging to open in Lon- 
don an academy for viola alta and quartet playing. 

The Hereford Festival Society hold their rehearsals at 
Queen's Hall to-day and to-morrow. Most of the orchestral 
portions of the works to be performed will be rehearsed 
and also some of the choral music, the local and Yorkshire 
contingents of the chorus being here for that purpose. 

Mr. Watkin Mills, soI learn from a contemporary, will 
probably leave England late in the autumn for a tour in the 
United States, where his services are so much in demand 
that it is even possible that he may ultimately make the 
New World his home. Mr. Ben Davies will sail about the 
end of January and Mr. Edway Lloyd, who was to go over 
this season, will postpone his trip until next year. 

Miss Amina Goodwin, the clever pianist of whom I have 
spoken many times in my letters, is to be married to-day, 
at All Saints’, Margaret street, to Mr. W. Ingram Adams, 
son of the late Judge Adams, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Cassie Loftus, a bright young singer, who has for 
some time past been a great favorite in London drawing- 
rooms and has won a position for herself by her clever sing- 
ing and dancing at the Palace Theatre, was married on 
August 29, at Edinburgh, to Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

A Musical Exhibition will be held at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, from December 12 next to January 19, 1895. 
A similar exhibition was held at the same place two years 
ago. which proved very successful, and from the already 
financial contributions and loans this will be an extensive 
one. Many firms and private possessors of musical instru- 
ments and MSS. have agreed to loan their choice treasures, 
and this institution, which is becomtng noted for displays 
of this kind, will be able to surpass all former efforts. 

Among the large bodies of singers that have gathered at 
the Crystal Palace this year was the Church of England 
Temperance Féte, where some 20,000 children took part in 
a day’s proceedings, which included some very fine choral 
work, beside excellent solo singing ‘There were several 
competitions in both, and also in musical drill and gymnas- 
tics. ‘The London choirs won the two prizes in this de- 
partment and Florence Burt the award for solo singing. 
Prizes were also offered to the best band of organized tem- 
perance instrumentalists, and the country bore off the vic- 
tory—St. Albans’ town band coming first, with Aylesbury 
following closely. The principal event of the day, how- 
ever, was the concert in the afternoon, when 2,500 youth- 
ful singers gave a most expressive rendering of a cantata 
composed for the occasion by Dr. G. F. Huntley, entitled, 
“St. George for England.” The libretto was written by 
the Rev. Charles Kent, M.A. It treats the story of the 
dragon slain by St. George, the dragon in this case being 
Alcohol. The verses are smoothly written, and the music 
appropriate and expressive. The composer conducted, se- 
curing an excellent performance. 

W. S. Gilbert and Dr. Osmond Carr’s new comic opera 
will certainly have the advantage of a strong cast. Miss 


Nancy McIntosh will head the list of ladies, which further 

includes Miss Jessie Bond, Miss Ellaline Ferriss and Miss 
Jenoure. Then we come to Mr. George Grossmith, who is 
a tower of strength in himself, and whom I understand 
Mr. George Edwards has engaged for a series of years at 
a salary of 75 guineas per week. Quite a snug sum, but 
there are few if any as great ‘‘draws” in London as Mr. 
Grossmith. Of course this puts an end to his American 
and provincial tours for the present. With him will be as- 
sociated Mr. Rutland Barrington, Mr. Le Hay, Mr. Arthur 
Playfair, Mr. Cremer, Mr. G. Temple and Mr. Kenning- 
ham. The opera is in active rehearsal and will be brought 
out about October 13. I see it is estimated that the salary 
list for this company will reach £400 per week. 

Mr. George Edwards will remove his company now play- 
ing the ‘* Gaiety Girl” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, to 
Daly's, where a revised version will be brought out 
next Monday with an increased orchestra and chorus. 
Among the new people who will appear in the piece are: 
Miss Letty Lind, Mr. Rutland Barrington and Mr. George 
Grossmith, Jr. This enterprising manager who has been 
so successful in London since his taking charge of the 
Gaiety Theatre with ‘‘ Little Jack Sheppard” on the 
boards, some nine years ago, has determined to conquer 
the world, and last Saturday sent out to America his com- 
pany which has given the ‘‘Gaiety Girl” here with im- 
mense success ever since it started last autnmn. If fact 
over half a million people have visited it during its run. 
It has pleased the public here and he hopes it will there. 
After a week's rehearsal the company will open at Daly’s 
Theatre on September 17 and remain there for two months, 
afterward playing for shorter lengths of time at Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Mi!waukee and other cites en route 
for San Francisco, where after a month's sojourn they em- 
bark for Australia, playing in Melbourne, Sidney, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, returning home, possibly calling at India, some 
time next autumn. 

The members of the company include Messrs. Charles 
Ryley, Fred Kaye, Louis Bradfield, Cecil Hope, Leedham 
Bantock, E. J. Woodhouse, Fritz Rimma and Harry Monk- 
house ; the Misses Decima Moore, Sophie Elliot, Blanche 
Massey, Florence Lloyd, Marie Yorke, Grace Palotta, 
Juliette Nisville, Maud Hobson, Ethel Selwyn, Cissy Fitz- 
gerald and Mrs. Edmund Philps. Mr. Granville Bantock 
is musical director and Mr. J. A. E. Malone manager. 
During the last week’s stay of the company in England 
they and the different members thereof were féted without 
stint by their genial employer and their friends. Large 
crowds gathered at the station to wish them ‘ bon voy- 
age” and at the boat, as a last ‘‘ farewell,” the company 
gathered on the upper deck and sang an appropriate 
adaptation of ‘‘ Tommy Atkins” to Mr. George Edwards. 

Miss Decima Moore and Mr. Cecil Hope were the recipi- 
ents of hearty congratulations when the news of their 
matrimonial engagement became known on Saturday 
morning. As this young lady is the prima donna of the 
company a few words about her public career so far may 
be interestlng. She was born at Brighton of a Welsh 
father and Scotch mother. Her parents soon after her 
birth moved to London, where she studied singing with 
Madame Rose Hersee at the Blackheath Conservatoire. 
Her tuition never cost her anything, as she won a scholar- 
ship on her entrance to this school, where she studied for 
several years. One day she thought she would sing for 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte, who immediately offered her a position 
in a new opera which he was bringing out at the Savoy. 
She did this without the knowledge of her parents, who 
were greatly surprised when they heard of the offer that 
he made her. ‘‘ Caselda,” in the ‘‘ Gondoliers,” was the 
part, and she made an immediate success init. Since then 
she has played the title rdles of ‘‘ Dorothy ” and ‘* Miss 
Decima,” ‘‘ Clarette,”~‘ La Fille de Madam Argot” and 
‘* Yvonette” in the ‘‘ Wedding Eve.” Miss Moore has five 
sisters, who are ail singers, and all have high, bird-like 
voices like herself. She has become a great favorite in 
London. 

Immediately after the Birmingham festival Dr. Richter 
will make a fortnight’s provincial tour, as already spoken 
of in these columns, The program at each concert will be 
the same, and includes the overture to ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,” vorspiel to ‘‘ Parsifal,” and the ‘* Walkiireritt” ; 
Beethoven's C minor symphony, Liszt’s second Hungarian 
rhapsody, and Brahms’ variations on the chorale ‘‘ St. An- 
tonii.” The first concert will be given at Huddersfield, 









October 9; Sheffield, October 10 ; Edingburgh, October 11 ; 
Glasgow, October 12; Liverpool (afternoon concert), Octo- 
ber 13 ; Manchester, October 16; Newcastle, October 17; 
Leeds, October 18, and Brighton, October 22. Two con- 
certs will be given at St. James’ Hall on October 8 and 15, 
and a matinée at the Queen’s Hali, October 20, when the 
following programs will be performed : October 8.—Weber’s 
‘‘Euryanthe” overture, Wagner's ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll,” and 
‘* Wahn Wahn ;” Dvordk's ‘t Scherzo Cappriacioco,” Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Waters Abschied and Feuerzauben,” and Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh symphony. October 15.—Wagner’s over- 
ture to ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” Schubert's B minor symphony, 
Wagner's closing scene to ‘‘ Gétterdimerung,” Smetana’s 
Lustspiel overture, Grieg’s Suite No. 1, ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” and 
Beethoven's Fourth symphony. October 20.—Wagner’s 
‘* Meistersinger’s” overture, Brahms’ variations on a theme 
by Haydn, Wagner's ‘‘ Schmiedelieder,” and Beethoven's 
Choral symphony. ' 

Madame Albani will make a tour of the principal cities in 
England, extending over some six weeks, during next 
March and April, so Mr. Vert informs me. The other ar- 
tists engaged include Miss Clara Butt (contralto), Mr. Her- 
bert Grover (tenor), Signor Foli (bass), Miss Beatrice 
Langley (violinist) and Signor Tito Mattei as pianist. 

Miss Ella Russell has booked a large number of engage- 
ments for the coming season and is doing remarkably well 
in concert and oratorio work. 

Miss Margaret MacIntyre’s stay at the Cape has been 
extended, and she has made several appearances in opera 
there with a local company, as well as her concert work, 

Madame Belle Cole arrives home in England the last of 
this month from a successful tour in Australia. From re- 
ports in the press I learn that herself and other members of 
her company, including Mr. Phillip Newbury and Miss 
Emily Spada, became very popular with the Australians, 
who have made overtures for them to remain out there 
longer, but to no avail, however. They are favorites 
here, and will receive a warm welcome on their return to 
England. 

I also learn that Madame De Vere-Sapio is having tre- 
mendous success out in Australia. Her work in oratorio 
as well as concerts has been so successful that she is 
receiving letters daily offering re-engagements and urging 
her to locate there. This she is unable to do on account of 
her large booking here in England and in Germany for 
the coming winter. She arrives in London about the last 
of November. 

Madame Patti gives a concert at the Albert Hall on No- 
vember 28. Among the artists already engaged are Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Mr. Santley. Madame Patti also makes 
a tour of the provinces this autumn, and afterward goes to 
sing at several operatic performance at Nice. 

M. Siloti, the Russian pianist will play at the Crystal 
Palace October 20, and also give a recital in London about 
that time. ; 

M. Rosenthal will not play in London until next May, 
when he will probably give a series of recitais. M. Her- 
man Wolff will remain in London this autumn on account 
of the pressure of engagements here. 

Mr. J. H. Leigh has been re-engaged to give Richard III. 
at the Windermere Institute on October 30. Readers of 
THE Musicat Courier will remember the description of this 
work in the issue of June 6. 

Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Leonard Borwick will give 
an extended concert tour this autumn through the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. The programs will resemble that 
given by these two popular artists at St. James’ Hall last 
autumn that proved so successful. The bookings so far 
greatly exceed what they expected. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company seem to be wanting a 
first-class tenor, and I understand that overtures are being 
made to secure Mr. Whitney Mockridge. 

Mr. Durward Lely, the Scotch tenor, who sang in Mme. 
Patti's concert tour in America last year, and afterward in 
a long tour on his own account in ‘‘ Scottish song and re- 
cital,” is now entertaining his countrymen with the same 
program that has delighted so many across the Atlantic. 
In his native land he and Mrs. Lely are called the honey- 
moon couple, so prettily do they act to each other on the 
stage, and so young does Mrs. Lely look, notwithstanding 
they have been married over thirteen years and have 
several bright, handsome boys. Mr. Lely will give a recital 
at St. James’ Hall, London, on December 11, which will be 
under the patronage of Lord Rosebery and other promi- 
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nent members of the Scotch colony in the metropolis. 
After this he leaves for America for another extended tour 
with his Scotch song and recital. 

The military band from London that went to Berlin for 
a series of concerts at Kroll’s establishment has had a tre- 
mendous success. The band is composed of twenty-four 
members, under the direction of Mr. Warwick Williams, 
and six Scotch pipers, who play between the numbers on 
each program. It will be remembered that they play prin- 
cipally selections from English composers. The press and 
public are highly pleased with their work, and special men- 
tion has been made of the superior quality of their instru- 
ments. This is a picked band, and is made up of some of 
the best players in England. 

Mr. Wm. Carl was one of the callers at the London office 
of THe Musicar Courter the other day, and I learn that he 
sails for home next Saturday. He has been engaged to 
play at the Worcester Festival Hiindel’s Seventh organ con- 
certo, with an original cadenza by Guilmant. Afternthis he 
will make a tour of the United States, giving organ re- 
citals in nearly all of the larger towns and cities. Mr. Carl 
has just been studying in Paris with M. Guilmant, and he 
had the pleasure of making the noted French organist a visit 
at_hishome in Meudon. One of the souvenirs of this two 
weeks’ visit is a large crayon portrait of himself, by M. 
Felix Guilmant, son of the organist-composer. While in 
the French capital Mr. Carl was entertained by M. Leon 
Richault, M. Henri Falcke and Mr. Georges McMaster. He 
also played the service at the church in Argenteuil on the 
féte of the Assumption, on August 15, and of St. Louis on 
the last Sunday in August. Mr. Carl has become very 
popular in Paris with the French organists, and has had 
several pieces dedicated to him, among them being acom- 
munion and prelude by Guilmant, a suite for organ by 
Deshayes, an allegretto by Salmoni, anda noél by Theo. 
Dubois. 

Mr. George L. P. Butler, the tenor, accompanied Mr. 
Carl. He has also been studying with M. Sbriglia and M. 
Trabadelo in Paris, and Mr. Holland in England. Mr. 
Butler, who is well known in America as the tenor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in New York where M. Carl is 
also organist, has sung at several concertsin England dur- 
He appeared at Birmingham and Deal, 
He also was 


ing his stay here. 
securing good press notices in both places. 
very popular with the public, and after a little more experi- 
ence in America we may look for another visit from him. 
After his return home he will accompany Mr. Carl on his 
tour of America. 

The Covent Garden Opera Company are playing this 
week at Newcastle ; the Carl Rosa Opera Company at 
Dublin. ‘‘ The Queen of Brilliants,” in which Miss Lillian 
Russell will appear, will be brought out at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Saturday. M. Jakobowski has been busily at 
work making alterations in the In fact he has 
changed over half of the work, adding sixteen entirely new 
numbers and making the last act considerably different 
As it now stands he has faith that it 


opera. 


from the original. 
will please the English public. Extensive preparations have 
been made for staging it and the scenery has cost £2,000 ; 
costumes, £4,000, and other items £1,000. If successful it 


be transferred to another theatre on the commence- 


will 
ment of the Lyceum season. , 

Herr Bernhard Stavenhagen will make a tour of Great 
Britain and Ireland under the direction of Mr. Daniel 
Mayer next February and March. Mlle. Chaminade will 
revisit England for several engagements in November next 
and also make a tour here in February. Her concert 
party will include Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Black, Mlle. 
Landi and M. Rivarde, the violinist. Mrs. Katherine Fisk 
will arrive in England fora lengthened stay next month, 
Mr. Mayer also tells me that Herr David Popper has ar- 
ranged a tour in the United Kingdom during November 
and December. Besides playing at the Crystal Palace 
and Symphony concerts in London he will appear at Man- 
chester, Liverpool and the other large provincial cities. 





The Royal Choral Society, under the direction of Sir 
Joseph Barnly, announce the works to be performed at 
their concerts the coming season, as follows: ‘‘ Messiah,” 
‘‘ Elijah,” ‘Israel in Egypt,” ‘‘ Redemption,” Berlioz’ 
‘* Faust,” the ‘‘Golden Legend” and Dr. Hubert Parry's 
‘*King Saul,” which is the principal novelty at the Birm- 
ingham festival next month. The soloists will be the same 
as those who create the parts at the great festival, and the 
composer will conduct. 

Sims Reeves, it is reported, will probably make a short 
tour of the provinces and give one or two concerts in Lon- 
don this autumn. 

Professional musicians are complaining of the volunteers 
taking their places both as players in church orchestras 
and singers in the choirs, and it must be evident to all 
that the large increase of amateur musicians that is the 
result of such opportunities of education as are now pre- 
sented in England will soon present a problem of vital im- 
portance for the public to solve. 

Music on the Isle of Wight. 

The third week in August it was my privilege to visit 
several places in this historic island, and submit the follow- 
ing remarks, which, I trust, will be interesting to my 
readers. It is at Osborne that the Queen spends a part of 
her time, and as she is fond of music a band plays for her 
nearly every day. I select here August 23 and give a pro- 
gramme played by the string band of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, with Mr.G. Millar as conductor, on that 
date as an example : Overture to ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro ;” 
‘Evening Breeze,” idyl (Langey); lied, ‘ Friihlingser- 
wachen” (Bach) ; ‘‘ Al Fresco,” pizzicato (Zavertal) ; mel- 
ody ‘*‘ Les Chantsdu Voyage” (Paderewski); ** Mussette et 
Tambourin” (Rameau); march, ‘‘Echtes Weiner Blut” 
‘ Pagliacci; ; Stom and Solveig’s 
‘** Cavalleria,” and 


(Komzak) ; selection, 
song, ‘‘ Peer Gynt” (Grieg) ; 
‘*Schekeney Indulo” (Keler Bela). 

The same day the band of the Third Battalion, K. R. 
Rifles, Mr. E. Croft, conductor, played the following pro- 
gram at the beautiful country residence, Farringford, of 
March, ‘‘ Bac- 


selection, 


the late Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson 
chus,” Zilman; Suppé’s overture, ‘‘ Leichte Cavallerie ;”’ 
Larger's ‘‘ Grossmiitterchen,” Anon's ‘‘ La Fruta Bomba,” 
selection from Caryll’s ‘* Little Christopher Columbus,” bal- 
let music, ‘* William Tell;” Vaiverde’s march, ‘* Cadiz ;” 
Godfrey's ‘‘ Reminiscences of England ;” Taberner’s pot- 
pourri, ‘‘Las Malaguenas;” Cellier’s 
‘* Mountebanks,” Liddell’s valse, ‘‘ Maid of the Mill,” and 
Paris’ magnetic ‘‘ Fiametta.”” Thousands of people wan 
dered about the beautiful and spacious grounds. which 
were opened on this occasion for a display of the flowers 
and fruits of the neighborhood. Farringford is one of the 
most beautiful places one could wish for, and no wonder 
the great poet had great inspirations when wandering 
about the forests and landscapes. Indeed all of this part 
of the island is like a beautiful garden. 

In the evening the Freshwater Choral Society, with Mr. 
R. Harris as conductor, gave a fine rendering of ‘* The 
Messiah.” ‘The soloists were all from London, except 
Miss La Trobe, the contralto, and included Miss Regina 
Atwater, the soprano; Mr. William Fell, tenor, and Mr. 
Charles Ackerman, bass. The large hall was filled with an 
enthusiastic and appreciative audience, and this always 
popular work was listened to with as much attentionas a 
new work wouldreceive. This includes all that I was able 
to hear of the music in this part of the world, but I was 
assured that considerable musicis heard given by local 
amateurs and professionals from time to time in the way of 
concerts and recitals as well as oratorios. 


selection from 


Music in England. 

At this time when so much is being said about music in 
England, a brief glance at the actual state of affairs 
may be interesting and instructive. For convenience the 
matter is treated under the following divisions : 

MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 
To begin with the elementary schools, we find that in 


1869 one school only in the Kingdom claimed the grant of 
4s. offered two years previously for having music taught. 
The next year forty-three out of 12,000 obtained the grant, 
and from this meagre beginning the‘increase was rapid and 
extensive, until in 1872 all grants were withdrawn and fines 
imposed if music was not taught. Now there are nearly 
4,000,000 children, principally under the age of fourteen, in- 
structed in music at a cost to the body politic of over £165-, 
000 annually. The efficiency of the teachers in this branch 
of their work has been increased since the establishment 
of training schools under the able direction of Sir John 
Stainer, and this quickening for music on their part is 
bearing fruit, as shown in the marked improvement seen in 
the metropolis and larger centres. It is hoped that those dis- 
tricts not enjoying the advantages of the broader life will 
catch the spirit and carry on the noble work. Undoubtedly 
these results have been largely augmented by the intro- 
duction and constantly increasing use of the Tonic Solfa 
system of notation. 

At Eton. Harrow, Marlborough, Rugby and other 
schools, where thirty years ago music was scarcely recog- 
nized and the percentage of students showing musical 
proclivities, was found in the former not to be above 20 per 
cent,, and in the others averaging from 50 to 60 per cent. 
(thus the highest class schools showing much the lowest 
percentage), there are now eminent musicians, aided by 
well qualified assistants, proceeding with this branch of 
instruction, which to-day commands due recognition, not 
only in the above named schools, but at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and other institutions of general 
education in England. The far reaching importance of 
this work cannot be realized, as this looking upon music by 
those young men, who are bound eventually to direct the 
thought of the nation, as a desirable accomplishment, in- 
stead of a- despised art, has had a wonderful influence in 
popularizing the general culture of music in all its branches 
by the rising generation. 

THE DEV ELOPMENT OF MUSICAI 

Turning to our musical academies, we find the Royal 
Academy of Music was formally opened on March 24, 1823, 
it being the first musical school in the kingdom, and for 
many years was the sole representative, having altogether 
hard timeof it, asthe latent musical spirit which lay dormant 
in the breast of the British Philistine could not be aroused 
to give the necessary support. That noble institution, 
which has nurtured nearly all of the greatest English com- 
posers, would have failed had it not been for the self-sacri- 
ficing work of that faithful band of professors who came to 
its rescue less than twenty-five years ago. About this time it 
occurred to enterprising musicians that this over-centraliza- 
tion tended to retard musical growth, andsoon after schools 
of music began to spring up on all sides, and have increased 
ever since in numbers and importance, not only in the 
heart of London but in the suburbs and many provincial 
towns ; and now thousands of students who would have 
been unable to go the Royal Academy or abroad are at- 
tending these local institutions. 

As an illustration of this, in London one school alone 
gives 5,000 lessons a week and has enrolled over 3,400 
pupils, out of which number not 10 per cent. will become 
professional musicians. The direct result of this must be 
to develop not only plenty of material for good choral and 
orchestral societies, but vast numbers of the population will 
have an intelligent appreciation of all kinds of music, and 
especially good orchestral selections, such as one hears 
daily onthe Continent. With this de-centralization music 
has greatly benefited, although so far the expansion has 
been lateral; but we may look forward ta the time when this 
wide cultivation will establish a higher standard of the art 
and foster and bring out the creative genius, as well as the 
great vocal and instrumental stars that shall be equal to 
any in the artistic firmament. 

Another thought arises in this connection. Are the 
musical academies here able to complete the technical edu- 
cation of the English musical students, or is it necessary to 
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send them abroad for the finish? It is admitted that some 
of the best teachers in the world are here, and I believe 
that they can give instruction in voice-production, cultiva- 
tion and style, all kinds of soloinstrumental playing, choral 
and orchestral training as fully in every branch of music 
and make as finished an artist in every respect as any- 
where in the world. In the matter of giving traveling 
scholarships to students who have finished in England, 
which is being agitated at present, this no doubt will be 
valuable to talented students, who can avail themselves of 
that breadth of culture which comes from traveling and 
from hearing the best music and seeing the best perforin- 
ances in different countries. Another institution which 
has largely increased and which has a potent influence in 
the real musical education of the people is the musical 
clubs organized all over the country, where the best musi- 
cians are retained to give lectures on musical subjects at 
frequent intervals. The work of these clubs as an educa- 
tional factor cannot be over estimated. 
MUSIC IN CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES. 

The excellent music, which one hears now in the cathe- 
drals and churches is another potent factor in the wide dis- 
semination of musical knowledge and the cultivation of the 
taste for good music. There has been a vast improvement 
in this branch of worship during the past thirty years, and 
it is now acknowledged as a valuable auxiliary to the ser- 
vice ; and the communicant worshipping with good music 
unconsciously cultivates one of the purest and noblest attri- 
butes of his heart. Organists have become particularly 
skilled in performance, and choirs are constantly improv- 
ing. Even in the rural districts nearly every church has 
its harvest, Christmas and other seasonable services, while 
the music in the large churches and cathedrals is a source 
of gratification to every Englishman interested in the art. 

CHORAL SOCIETIES AND ORCHESTRAS. 

One of the natural results of this widespread system of 
musical education is to establish good choral societies in 
every town and city all over the country, and it is encourag- 
ing to note the class of music attempted by these societies. 
In many cases there is much room for improvement, but a 
marked advance is noted all along theline. Another effect 
of this coming together of musical people is to keep au 
courant with musical progress, which indirectly has pro- 
duced a healthy musical atmosphere and helped to educate 
the public against bogus institutions. 

Orchestras, too, are being formed in nearly all of the 
towns of any size, while in the larger cities one hears excel- 
lent amateur orchestral performances, besides the profes- 
sional orchestras. Perhaps one feature which has tended 
to increase the number and size of these bodies is the large 
number of young women who have proved themselves 
capable of playing nearly every instrument in an orches- 
tra, and have especially excelled in violin and violoncello 
playing. Inall of the larger musical schools attention is 
being given to the training of conductors, and we already 
have quite a large number of fairly good young conductors 
who have proved themselves competent to bring their 
forces up to a fair state of executive attainment. Up to 
the present generation England has been singularly lack- 
ing in conductors. We have now several men who have 
shown themselves thoroughly competent, and they are 
teaching the younger school not to suppress their emo- 
tional power or expression, but to try to inspire their 
forces with confidence, to put themselves heart and soul in 
their work, and to convey their interpretation of the music 
more fully through their gestures and facial expressions. 
» They are working more on the lines followed on the Conti- 
nent, and undoubtedly the natural expansion and improve- 
ment will enable the public frequently to hear the better 
class of music, and thereby educate the people to a healthy 
technical opinion ; for it is undoubtedly the fully equipped 
and duly balanced orchestra that appeals most effectually 
to the people and creates a love for good music. Here, too, 
the composer gets his inspirations. One of the results of 
this widespread musical culture must be to establish a de- 
mand for good musical entertainments at frequent intervals 
in the provincial towns and cities as well as in London. 
The example of Continental countries is being followed 
here, and we may look forward to no distant date when 


the young people who are being educated in the musical 
schools of the country will furnish plenty of material to 
produce operas and all forms of high class musical enter- 
tainments which will be demanded, and the graduates of 
these schools will form a public that will furnish the neces- 
sary patronage to sustain frequent wholesome musical 
performances. 
COMPOSERS. 

The renaissance of English composition is shown clearly 
when we compare the works of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir 
Joseph Barnby, Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. 
Stanford, F. H. Cowen and others with composers of sixty 
or seventy years ago. By this means we are able to re- 
alize the immense strides that have been made. Nor are 
these men resting on their oars, but are continually striv- 
ing toimprove. Considerable promise has been given by 
several young men, and it is hoped that out of these, who 
have all the fostering care possible from a solicitous and 
sympathetic public, will arise geniuses to carry English art 
to the very highest possible attainment. 

Sunday music is the next thing that will be brought be- 
fore the people, and several people are already agitating 
the subject, and it will soon result in fine orchestral music 
being given on the lines of the Lamoreux and Collone 
concerts in Paris. One thing thatis tending to raise the 
standard is the rigid examinations imposed by all the lead- 
ing examining boards, such as the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, the Incorpor- 
ated Society of Musicians, and the Royal College of Or- 
ganists. The intense earnestness of the English rausicians 
of to-day is bound to bring about great development in 
every branch of music during the next three decades. 

FRANK V. ATWATER. 








Bad for Pianists.—The chief of police of Munich 
has invited all citizens who are annoyed by amateur 
pianists who play by open windows to notify him at once 
of their grievances. 

Pforzheim.—The Musik Verein of Pforzheim is pre- 
paring, under the direction of Theodore Mohr, a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Marie Magdalen,” by Massenet. This is 
only the second time that this sacred drama of the French 
composer has been given in Germany in its entirety ; it 
had its first production last year at Carlsruhe under the 
direction of Riibner, with the Philharmonic Society. 


A Formidable List.—During the year 1893 it is 
stated that the various music publishers in Germany have 
published 10,372 works, of which the following are some 
details: 490 for full orchestra, 35 for stringed orchestra, 
195 for military band, 28 for solo with orchestral accom- 
paniment, 683 for stringed instruments, 370 for wind in- 
struments, for harp 12, mandolin 79, guitar 6, cither 10, 
for piano 3,242, organ 138, harmonium 638, accordion 1, 
songs 3,976, works on music 325. 

‘* Priest and Noble.”—Mascagni has decided to 
write a new opera upon the subject of a novel by Nicolas 
Misas, entitled ‘‘ Priest and Noble.” The composer read 
this book recently, and made up his mind that it would 
make a capital opera, although he proposes to change the 
title to ‘‘Serafino d’Albania.” He will take his time over 
this work, the fate of ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz” and ‘‘I Rantzau” 
having convinced him that haste in these matters is a 
mistake. Consequently the new opera will not be ready 
for production until the autumn of next year. 


Verdi and Dante.—We have already mentioned 
that Verdi is about to write an opera on an episode in 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” the canto of Ugolino. It will be re- 
membered that the punishment of Count Ugolino by the 
Archbishop Ruggieri is treated in the thirty-third canto of 
the ‘‘Inferno.” The count is made prisoner by the arch- 
bishop and is put to death. The way in which he is 
killed is diabolical—for he is slowly starved to death, and, 
as arefinement of torture, his three sons are imprisoned 
with him, and he has to see them die from hunger before 
his very eyes. For three days he mourns over their bodies, 
and at last he himself dies of hunger. It is difficult to im- 
agine Verdi setting this painful story to music. 
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PARIS. 

More success is lost to young women through lack of common 
sense than of talent. MELBA. 

ELBA sees nothing surprising in the fact 

of her accepting an engagement for the coming year 

at the Opéra Comique, Paris, where the prices paid are 

‘ridiculously low compared with those in America.” 
Neither does anyone who knows Paris. 

To begin with, and chiefest, there is always something 
to be gained by doing anything well in Paris. Standard is 
limitless and recognition generous. 

‘Paris is the place to make a reputation that gives an 
artist prestige in other countries. It has done so frequently 
at the cost of the artist (and will again). Many have sung 
and played in this city without remuneration in order to 
establish for themselves a reputation in foreign lands.” 
(And will again.) 

‘‘Germans, English and Italians all have their word of 
scorn for the French as a musical people; but it remains a 
fact that neither great composer, nor any other great artist, 
can be said to have ‘arrived’ until he has succeeded in 
Paris. And it is not less true that there are a great number 
of middle class Parisians who fill the cheaper places of the 
two houses in which opera is given, and who have very firm 
convictions of their own in regard to what they like and do 
not like—convictions at which they arrive without any 
assistance whatever from the newspapers. Among this 
class some of the greatest artists known to our younger 
generation have not had any success at all. It is anotori- 
ous fact, for instance, that Adelina Pattiis not popular in 
Paris. One may explain this, and a dozen other instances 
of the independent taste of Parisian opera goers as best 
one may ; but the artists do not try to explain it at all. It 
is enough for them to try to please the people if they can. 
Woe for them if they cannot,and weal if they can—that’s 
all!” 

And it is for, because of and on account of this occult 
and subtle but certain perception, this just and unerring 
artistic instinct that discovers the good and rejects the 
bad, as the bee accepts or rejects the flower—for no other 
reason than that it is so—that Paris is the censor of the 
earth to-day, and that the earth bows to its edicts. 

Untrammeled by ‘conventionality, undiluted by roaming, 
undistorted by ignorant criticism, acute by concentration, 
honest by instinct and artistic by the grace of God, the 
French nation knows a good thing when it sees it, be it a 
ribbon bow, an oil painting, a column of architecture, a 
strain of composition or an artist. 

For them a vocal chord does not constitute a vocal artist, 
nor a halo of hair a musician. Their plumb lines are mani- 
fold, their art conscience is their morality and poor work 
the recognized crime. 

Although Melba has become very well known in a short 
time, she is a comparatively new artist—not more than six 
or seven years before the public. She has much to gain (or 
lose) by a Paris test, and she knows it, and therefore feels 
privileged to sing here at 1,500 fs. a night, though New 
York may pay 5,000. 

Besides this, the music she is to sing is adorable and the 
roles are becoming. Moreover she does not give New 
York up to take it. She comes here after her American 
engagements, a concert tour with Abbey prefacing the 
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regular opera season. Besides, her home is here, and 


then - 

As to the small salaries paid in Paris, I suppose if France 
were brutally thoughtless and selfish toward her creators 
as America is, and paid only the interpreters, while com- 
posers, librettists and authors might die of starvation out- 
side the opera house door, for all anybody cared, she too 
might pay big salaries and boast of the fact. 

It must be remembered that every manager here is 
obliged to pay out of the receipts of every representation, 
besides interpreters, a certain sum to the composer or his 
heirs up to fifty years after his death, to the librettist, to 
the editor or publisher of the music and to the support of 
charitable institutions. 

For such are among the justnesses of France to her art- 
producers, 

More shame for us, who, greedy and selfish, swallow our 
plums whole, hang ribbons on the trees, turning our backs 
on farmer, gardener, gatherer and even owner of the soil 
in which they grew. 

Melba has many sensible and practical ideas as to an 
artistic life. 

For instance, aspirants for stage fame might well fasten 
the above aphorism in a looking glass frame, where it 
would be studied with the visage day by day. 

It is not from a moral point of view only that a woman 
needs common sense and character, but practically as a 
means of getting on. She must be able to decide many 
things—what she wants and what she does not want, what 
she is fit for and what she must not attempt—and she must 
be able to adhere to the course she adopts, regardless of 
impulse or influence. Self-control and common sense are 
necessary as talent to a career—especially a stage career. 

She does not believe in roaming from teacher to teacher. 
Each one has some certain plan of work arranged as the 
result of experience. In order to get the benefit of this 
course, as in medicine or college life, it is necessary to pass 
through the whole course. If after that certain things 
are found lacking, seek specialists, not before. 

It is ridiculous she thinks for a singer to attempt to in- 
terpret in a foreign language a particular song or opera 
without a knowledge of the languageentire. The environ- 
ment of the whole language sentiment is necessary to a 
just interpretation or even feeling of any set of words. 
No teacher should countenance the superficial practice so 
much in vogue. 

Melba is a good musician as well as a singer. She was 
considered one of the best amateur pianists in Melbourne 
and plays organ and violin besides. She has a good mem- 
ory, learning ten operas in ten months for her first réper- 
In Chicago last season she learned her ‘* Tann- 
hiuser” réle in five days and nights. She paces the floor 
while learning the words. 

La Scala, Milan, has the best acoustic properties of any 
place in which she ever sung. The Chicago Auditorium is 
better than the Opera House. Italian applause is also best, 
constantly surprising the artist intoa fever of enthusiasm, 
in which the best work is done. Paris is also discriminat- 
ing and generous. New York keeps all its applause for the 
end. She has sung five years with the De Reszkés. Scalchi 
isthe best contralto she has ever sung with—that is, has 
for her (Melba's) voice the best uniting qualities. 

She never reads criticisms, on the principle that voice 
depends on spirit, and she must not be annoyed. 

At least this has been her policy. She may be induced 
to change it this coming season; if so, I pity chance 
enemies, her Scotch-Spanish blood is strong, and her eyes 
flash when she says it. 

Ice water and heat of the houses and trains in America 
killher. She stays at the Savoy simply because it is the 
one place which does not cook its guests more thoroughly 


toire. 


than its viands. 
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GREEK RENAISSANCE. 
We have heard nothing for the past month in Paris but 
‘Féte d’Orange. General curiosity has been on the qui vive 
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names of Saint-Saéns and Mlle. Bréval, the Opéra favorite, 
with the movement led to lively interest among the mu- 
sicians. 

Orange is a provincial neighbor of Paris, which, it seems, 
the Greeks must at some time have occupied, as they have 
left there a huge wasps’ nest of amphitheatre, which in its 
semi-ruinous and classic dignity appeals to the French 
taste and forms one of the features of the district. 

The region round about Orange, including the pretty 
village of Avignon, is progressively and independently 
artistic, having its own poets, its own musicians, orators, 
&c., putting up its own busts and monuments, and having 
its own jollifications generally. 

Prominent among the banded spirits of the region is 
the Society les Félibres. Uniting French frugality with 
French taste these wits have long mourned the desuetud 
of the ancient edifice in their midst, and decided to make 
it the ring in the cake of this year’s festivities. With French 
fidelity to the fitness of things, they mounted adaptations 
of two of Sophocles’ dramas, ‘‘ Antigone” and ‘* Cédipe- 
Roi,” engaged the best Parisian artists as interpreters, in- 
vited Saint-Saéns to compose the musique en scéne, put in 
cushions and lamps and invited France to the feast. All 
that was left of Paris, with the seashore and country con- 
tingent, went, and over 7,000 people sat down to the first 
performance, a sort of cross between the Bayreuth festival 
and our own “ Fall of Babylon” at St. George—remember ? 

The amphitheatre is circular, including a space large as 
Union Square Park, and roofed, Greek fashion, by the 
sky. 

Besides the orchestral music, Saint-Saéns wrote a Greek 
hymn, “‘ PallasAthéné,” to besung by Mlle. Bréval, of whom 
you read in Tue Musica Courier last week. The ‘‘Hymne 
a Apollon” was placed on the program, as were also two 
or three other Greek plays, conferences on antique art and 
indigenous French poetry. Mounet-Sully, the John Mc- 
Cullough of the Comédie-Frangaise, and Mlle. Bartet were 
the most celebrated of the interpreters, although here 
where actors are regarded but as art-mediums all were ex- 
cellent artists in their lines. 

The venture as a whole was an artistic success, but 
seriously lacking in the elements that go to make a com- 
fortable and wholly enjoyable performance. 

To begin with, the season chosen was the one when Le 
Mistral or provincial wind-god unchains himself and goes 
prowling around seeking where he may be entertaining or 
entertained. 

The big wide chimney of the amphitheatre, withits 7,000 
people straining their ears to catch delicate intonations, 
subtle inflexions and a murmuring orchestral accompani- 
ment, was achance not to be missed. The first night of 
the performance down swooped the disturbing beast with 
his unruly and uninvited presence, almost wholly neutra- 
lizing the best laid plans of modernized Franco-Grecian 
art. 

It was almost impossible for those the most attentive 
and nearest the stage to catch more than a quarter of the 
words uttered, and the weird swish of the elements, united 
with the unusual environment and dim lighting of the 
place, sent nervous thrills through more than one stout 
heart. 

In addition the most amusing effect was produced by 
the flapping and whirling of the full and flowing gar- 
ments of the actors. As one critic wittily put it, ‘‘ Sophocle 
a la Loie Fuller.” 

Then, too, the lighting—nowhere generous in France— 
was wholly insufficient for the mammoth tomb of dark- 
ness. Dances were imperfectly seen, actors were much 
much of the time lost in shadow, and weird and gro- 
tesque silhouettes of the crowd, of jutting portions of 
ruined wall, of the palms and plants of decoration, and 
musicians’ instruments combined in a mélange of panto- 
mime that would have been complete distraction for less 
concentrated character than that of the French. 

Besides, the man who had in charge the practical ar- 


the symmetry of the classic building by change, left the 
poor artists without where to shelter their blessed heads 
between the parts, without means of passing from side to 
side or of communicating with each other. The wonder is 
that the Comédie Frangaise and orchestral directors have 
not had big funeral bills as the result of archi-artistique 
disposition. 

That Mlle. Bréval braved the August night wind in her 
Mary Anderson robes, snuggled up against the outside wall 
of a stone ruin in the midst of a French prairie, is an 
example of prima donna devotion rare as it was risky. 
The strophes of Sophocles suffered ‘‘ adaptation ;” where 
was the greater crime of modernizing the building to the 
extent of a‘‘ hole in the wall” at least in the interest of 
health ? 

Through artistic concentration also were many necessary 
practical regulations missed, as to entrée, placement, &c. 
In fact one of the artists by some accident found the door 
shut in his face, and the prompter was obliged to read his 
lines while he contemplated the antique sky outside. 

All these matters, however, can easily be changed before 
another season, and doubtless will be, the performance 
proving itself worthy of a more careful reception. 

The two remaining nights were perfect successes ; the 
Mistral having disappeared, the audience was permitted to 
enjoy the play, appreciate the admirable acting and read- 
ing of the lines, and listen to the beautiful music of Saint- 
Siiens. The quantity of flowers thrown, the acclamations 
and recalls, testified to this feeling. 

The most droll and Frenchy thing occurred. 
excitability accompanying a profuse rain of flowers and 
bravos toward the stage a Frenchman picked up the 
cushion on which he had been sitting and flung it at the 
feet of Mile. Bartet, whereupon the entire audience with 
one consent and a cry seized their cushions and flung them 
péle-méle upon the stage. Amid this rain of upholstered 
projectiles the company, calmly, quietly dispersed. 

As is usual in France such an occasion was not to be 
without its rewards. The Ministre des Beaux Arts was 
there, with his discerning eye and portfolio of decorations, 
and the principal contributors to the artistic féte, including 
Mlle. Bréval, Croze, the poet of the ‘* Pallas Athéné,” and 
Leon, the orchestra director, were recompensed. 

The plan was to have the show move on in a tournée 
through Marseilles, Aix-les-Bains, Lyons,. Vichy, &c., end- 
ing up in Paris. 

The first representation at Orange made 21,200 frs., the 
second 21,400 frs. 


In the 


* # & 


Who has been a more busy man than Saint-Saéns in 
these last days? The music to write for the féte, the 
hymn for Mlle. Bréval, the examination of the envois de 
Rome, the distribution of prizes at the Conservatoire, re- 
hearsals for Antigone at Angnon, extra copies of music to 
make in towns, when no copyists were to be had—all com- 
ing at a time when his desk was laden with letters of 
congratulation on his promotion to Commandeur dans la 
Légion ad’ Honneur, and vexed friends all over Europe 
awaiting the courteous response. The poorman attempted 
answering each in person, but was obliged to take refuge 
in a newspaper announcement of his gratitude. 

* & & 

At the Grand ThéAtre, of which M. Mobisson is director, 
have been engaged as tenors: MM. Escalais, of the Opéra; 
Cornubert and Scaremberg, of the Opéra Comique ; bari- 
tones, MM. Bégué and Cadio, graduates of the Conserva- 
toire; bassos, MM. Bello, Javic, Deville; Mlle. Martini, 
who graduated recently at the Opéra, Dugazon, Mlle. Sa- 
vine, Mlle. Donan. 

Mlle. Renée Vidal has been engaged at La Scala Milan 
(by Sonzogno), where she will create the coming winter 
‘‘Samson et Dalila,” and ‘ Ratcliff,” a new opera by Mas- 
cagni. Mme Verheyden, of the Lyon Théatre, is engaged 


for the Opéra Comique. 
x2 


The Académie de Musique, of Toulouse, opens to French 
alone a competition for musical composition for 1895, to 








as to what was going to be on, but the association of the 
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rangement of affairs, in his artistic soul fearing to reduce 
And his Famous New York Band of 
65 eminent soloists, now playing at the 


ES Pittsburgh Exposition, seven weeks end- 


ing October 20, has just completed a triumphantly successful tour 
of forty Eastern cities, producing the Great Historical and Musical 
Spectacle, } e 

Every where hailed and acclaimed as the grandest musical spec- 
tacle of the age, performed by the greatest band in the world. 

Theatres were overcrowded and street cars utterly inadequate 
to carry the crowds to parks where the band played. The most 
successful of all band tours. ‘ 

THE FALL TOOR will commence October 22. The band will 
carry its own famous artillery accompaniment, great vocal quar- 
tette, etc., to be assisted by local choruses, military (armed) war 
veterans, auxiliary bands, fife and drum corps, etc. 

For terms, open dates, etc., address F. N. INNES, 
HOWARD PEw, Business Manager. Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Haven Palladium; Innes’ Band drew nearly 10,000 people to Savin Kock 
yesterday in spite of rain 

New Haven Leader : 
here 

Bridgeport Daily Farmer : 
duction of *‘ War and Peace." 
Gilmore 

Saratoga Times: 

Baltimore American : 

Baltimore Herald: "verybody charme 

Lancaster News; ‘‘War and Peace" 
the park 

Albany Argu«: Fully 6,000 people paid for the afternoon concert alone 

Seranton Truth: The most admirable band concert Scranton ever heard. In 
“War and Peace" the audience rose to its feet in enthusiasm, and the performance 
is the uppermost topic in Scranton to-day 

Washington Post: A radical departure from anything of the kind ever attempted 
It is well conceived and the result picturesque and admirable. A great band 


Innes’ Band gave the best concerts of the kind ever heard 


Fully 15,000 people visited the Innes’ Band pro- 
The scene beggars description. Innes out-Gilmore's 


The mantle of Gilmore has fallen on Innes, 
An overwhelming ovation greeted Innes at Ford's 
Saad delighted 
was the greatest affair in the history of 
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consist of (1) chorus of four male voices, (2) sonata for piano 


and violin, (3) a melody to be written on the four seasons, 
(4) a morceau de concert for violoncello and harp. 
* & * 

France is to be well represented at Milan this winter— 
‘*Le Sigurd,” Reyer ; ‘‘ Patrie,”” Paladilhe ; ‘‘Samson et 
Dalila,” Saint-Saéns ; ‘‘ Navarraise” and ‘‘ Manon,” Mas- 
senet ; also '* Werther,” ‘‘ Attaque du Moulin,” ‘* La Mar- 
tire” and ‘‘ Lakmé.” 

The city has offered the impresario carte blanche. He 
accepts only for orchestra, choruses, ballet, mechanism, 
heating, &c. 

In December, at a grand classic and modern musical festi- 
val to be given at Bucharest, theorchestra will be composed 
of sixty-five native musicians. All the leaders will be of 
the Lamoreux concert staff, and Charles Lamoreux, of 
Paris, will direct the four concerts. 

Aix-les-Bains seems to be the most musical fashionable 
summer resort this year. King George 1. of Greece has 
been aiding the éclat by faithful and attentive attendance 
upon the performances. ‘ Falstaff,” ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘‘ Manon,’ 
with Mme. Tarquini d’Or, Mme. Verheyden, the tenor Le- 
preste and a wondertul premiére danseuse have been win- 
ning laurels. 

On the entrance of the King into the fencing hall at Aix, 
the national Greek hymn, followed by the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” 
was sung by the people, standing. 

Leo Délibes’ opéra comique ** Roi I'a dit,” will be the first 
performance given in the new building of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London. Fugere, Mile. Reichenberg and 
Mile. Wyus have been singing with fresh success at Trou- 
ville in ‘‘ Mignon " and ‘‘ Carmen.” 

Charming concerts have been given all the summer at 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation. 

‘* Otello " repetitions are being pushed at the Opéra. The 
artists are all individually hard at work. Mlles. Bosman 
and Beauvais, MM. Vaguet, Dupeyron, Delmas, Euzet, 
Delpouget, Douaillier are among the studious. 

Alvarez has been singing in ‘* Lohengrin,” also in 
‘* Romeo and Juliette,” with Delmas as ‘‘ Capulet.” 

+ 


* * 


Mlle. Lafargue, who won first prize in song at the Con- 
servatoire this year, made a success in ‘‘ Aida” at Ostend 
this week. M. Simon, alsoa grand prix pupil of this sea- 
son, has been engaged at Lyon in the Grand Théa&atre for 
two years. 


* * x 


Many important changes have taken place in the Con- 
servatoire regulations and others are forming. 

To begin with, the limit of age for professorship has been 
fixed at seventy years. Those who retire by virtue of this 
are MM. Maubaut, professor of declamation; Barbot, of 
chant ; Cerclier, of trompette ; Petipa, of theatre deport- 
ment. 

Two preporatory classes in declamation are suppressed 
and replaced by two advanced classes. Four additional 
professors are MM. Silvain, de Ferandy, Selvir, Dupont, 
Vernon, all four of the Comédie Frangaise. 

MM. Leon Duprez and Masson are named for the sing- 
ing classes. Two new classes have been created, one for 
opera to be taught by M. Melchissédic and one for alto, hav- 
ing for professor M. Laforge. 

In the classes of harmony, organ and composition, in 
which the number of pupils is fixed at eleven, the limit of 
time for study is fixed at four years. The time of instru- 
mental classes will be five years. 

No pupil may be admitted under nine years. Boys are 
admitted to singing classes at eighteen, girls at seventeen. 
The maximum age for vocal study is twenty-six for men, 
twenty-three for women ; piano and harp, eighteen, har- 
mony, twenty-two; preparatory classes, violin and piano, 
fourteen ; violin and alto, eighteen; violoncello, twenty ; 
contre-basses, twenty-two; flute, hautbois, clarinet, eigh- 
teen; basson, cor-trompete, &c., twenty-three. 

Examinations are made more strict, and the standard 
elevated there will be fewer contestants, and fewer 
awards. Pupils of singing and declamation are not allowed 
to sing anywhere before completion of studies. and are 
bound to thesubvention theatres for two years. 

FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 








Mottl in Paris.—Herr Mottl has accepted an offer 
to conduct a series of representations of the operas of 
Wagner and Berlioz at a yet unnamed theatre in Paris 
early in next year. These performances will be given by 
a specially chosen company, and Mr. Carvalho, manager 
of the Paris Opéra Comique, has relinquished his rights in 
‘* Les Troyens” in order to assist the enterprise. 


Bayreuth in 1896.—The Bayreuth people have 
decided to abandon the Wagner performances next year, 
and consequently the mountain theatre will, according to 
present resolutions, be closed until the summer of 1896, 
when ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen” will be performed in its 
entirety. In all probability the troupe will then be confined 
toGerman artists. The engagement of foreign ‘‘ stars” does 
not appear to have made the Bayreuth folks an altogether 


Franz Liszt 


Described by Some of His Admirers. 








(Compiled by Andrew de Ternant.) 


Georce ELlor, 

HE great English novelist visited Liszt at 

Weimar in 1854 and records some pleasing recollec- 
tions : 

‘‘About the middle of September the theatre opened. 
We went to hear ‘Ernani.’ Liszt looked splendid as he 
conducted the opera. The grand outline of his face and 
floating hair were seen to advantage, as they were thrown 
into the dark relief by the stage lamps. Liszt's conversa- 
tion is charming. I never met a person whose manner of 
telling a story was so piquant. The last evening but one 
that he called on us, wishing to express his pleasure in 
G——’s article about him, he very ingeniously conveyed 
that expression in a story about Spontini and “Berlioz. 
Spontini visited Paris while Liszt was living there and 
haunted the opera—a stiff, self-important personage, with 
high shirt collars—the least attractive individval imagin- 
able. Liszt turned up his own collars and swelled out his 
person, so as to give us a vivid idea of the man. Every- 
one would have been glad to get out of Spontini’s way ; in- 
deed, elsewhere ‘on feignait de la croire mort;’ but at 
Paris, as he was a member of the Institute, it was neces- 
sary to recognize his existence. 

‘* Liszt met him at Erard’s more than once. On one of 
these occasions Liszt observed to him that Berlioz was a 
great admirer of his (Spontini), whereupon Spontini 
burst into a terrible invective against Berlioz as a man who, 
with the like of him, was ruining art,&c. Shortly after the 
Vestale was performed and forthwith appeared an enthusi- 
astic article by Berlioz on Spontini’s music. The next time 
Liszt met him of the high collars he said: ‘ You see I was 
not wrong in what I said about Berlioz’s admiration of 
you.’ Spontini swelled in his collars and replied, ‘ Monsieur, 
Berlioz a du talent comme critique.’ Liszt’s replies were 
always felicitious and characteristic. Talking of Mme. 
d’Agoult he told us that when her novel, ‘ Nelida,’ appeared, 
in which Liszt himself is pilloried as a delinquent, he asked 
her, ‘Mais pourquoi avez-vous tellement maltraité ce 
pauvre Lehmann?’ The first time we were asked to 
breakfast at his house, the Altenberg, we were shown into 
the garden, where in a salon formed by the overarching 
trees déjeiiner was sent out. We found Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben, the lyric poet, Dr. Schade. a Gelehrter, and 
Cornelius. Presently came a Herr or Doctor Raff, a musi- 
cian, who had recently published a volume called ‘ Wag- 
nerfrage.” Soon after we were joined by Liszt and the 
Princess Marie, an elegant, gentle-looking girl of seven- 
teen, and last by the Princess Wittgenstein, with her 
nephew, Prince Eugene, and a young French artist, a pupil 
of Scheffer. 

‘* The Princess was tastefully dressed in a morning robe 
of some semi-transparent white material, lined with orange 
color, which formed the bordering and ornament of the 
sleeves, a black lace jacket and a piquant cap on the sum- 
mit of her comb, and trimmed with violet color. When 
the cigars came, Hoffmann was requested to read some of 
his poetry, and he gave us a bacchanalian poem with great 
spirit. I sat next to Liszt, and my great delight was 
in watching him and in observing the sweetness of his ex- 
pression. Genius, benevolence and tenderness beam from 
his whole countenance, and his manners are in perfect 
harmony with it. Then came the thing I had longed for— 
his playing. Isat near him so that I could see both his 
hands andface. For the first time in my life I beheld real 
inspiration—for the first time I heard the true tones of the 
piano. He played one of his own compositions, one of a 
series of religious fantasies. There was nothing strange 
or excessive about his manner. His manipulation of the 
instrument was quiet and easy, and his face was simply 
grand—the lips compressed and the head thrown a little 
backward. When the music expressed quiet rapture or de- 


votion a smile flitted over his features ; when it was tri- 
umphant the nostrils dilated. There was nothing petty 
or egotistic to mar the picture. Why did not Scheffer paint 
him thus, instead of representing him as one of the three 
Magi? But it just occurs to me that Scheffer’s idea was a 
sublime one. There are the two aged men who have spent 
their lives in trying to unravel the destinies of the world, 
and who are looking for the Deliverer—for the light from 
|} on high. Their young fellow seeker, having the fresh in- 
| spiration of early life, is the first to discern the herald 
star, and his ecstasy reveals it to his companions. In this 
young Magi Scheffer has given a portrait of Liszt ; buteven 
here, where he might be expected to idealize unrestrain- 
edly, he falls short of the original. It is curious that Liszt’s 
face is the type that one sees 1n all Scheffer’s pictures—at 
least in all I have seen. 

‘‘In a little room which terminates the suite at the Al- 
tenburg there is a portrait of Liszt, also by Scheffer—the 
same of which the engraving is familiar toeveryone. This 
little room is filled with memorials of Liszt’s triumphs and 
the worship his divine talent has won. It was arranged 
for him by the Princess, in conjunction with the Arnims, 
in honor of his birthday, There is a medallion of him by 
Schwanthaler, a bust by an Italian artist, also a medallion 
by Rietschl—very fine—and cabinets full of jewels and 
precious things—the gifts of the great. In the music salon 
stand Beethoven’s and Mozart’s pianos. Beethoven's was 
a present from Broadwood, and has a Latin inscription in- 
timating that it was presented as a tribute to his illustrious 
genius. One evening Liszt came to dine with us at the 
Erb Prinz, and introduced M. Rubinstein, a young Rus- 
sian, who is about to have an opera of his performed at 
Weimar.” 


An Anonymous LApy ADMIRER. 


This lady relates a touching incident about Liszt anda 
young music mistress : 

‘* Liszt was still at Weimar, and no one could venture to 
encroach upon his scant leisure by a letter of introduction. 
I saw him constantly at the mid-day table d’héte. His 
strange, impressive figure as he sat at the head of the table 
was a sight to remember ; the brilliant eyes that flashed 
like diamonds, the long hair, in those days only iron gray, 
the sensitive mouth, the extraordinary play of expression, 
once seen, could never fade from memory. Everything, 
indeed, about him was phenomenal—physiognomy, ap- 
pearance, mental gifts; last, but not least, amiability of 
character and an almost morbid terror of inflicting pain. 
This characteristic, of course, led him into many embar- 
rassments, at the same time into the committal of thou- 
sands of kind actions ; often at the sacrifice of time, peace 
of mind and, without doubt, intellectual achievements. 

‘‘As I proposed to spend some months at Weimar, I en- 
gaged a music mistress, one of List’s former pupils, whom 
I will call Friulein Marie. ‘I will myself introduce you to 
the Herr Doctor,’ she said. ‘ To his pupils he refuses noth- 
ing.’ I must add that Fraulein Marie was in better circum- 
stances than most German teachers of music. She had, I 
believe, some small means of her own, and belonged toa 
very well to do family. The poor girl, who was, as I soon 
found out, desperately in love with her master, got upa 
charming little féte champétre in his honor and my own. A 
carriage was ordered, picnic baskets packed, and one brilliant 
summer afternoon hostess and guests started for Tieffurt. 
The party consisted of Liszt, Fraulein Marie, a violinist of 
the other sex, a young lady pianist from a neighboring 
town, and myself. Liszt’s geniality and readiness to enter 
into the spirit of the occasion were delightful to witness. 
The places of honor were assigned to the English stranger 
and the violinist, Liszt insisting on seating a pupil on each 
side, on the opposite seat of the carriage, not in the least 
disconcerted by such narrow accommodation. Thus, chat- 
ting and laughing, all of us in holiday mood, we reached 
the pretty park and chateau of Tieffurt. 

‘*As the evening was cool, we supped inside the little 
restaurant, and here a grievous disappointment awaited 
our hostess. Tieffurt is celebrated for its trout; indeed 
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to 
its literary and But although trout 
had been ordered by letter beforehand none was forthcom- 
Fraulein Marie was in 


this delicacy is as much an attraction many visitors as 


artistic associations. 


ing wherewith to féte the Maestro. 


Liszt's gaiety and affection, however, 
£ ) 


\ 


put every- 
the two 


tears 

He cut brown bread and butter for 
and made them little sandwiches with the excellent 
rurst. ‘Ah, das schmeckt so gut,’ they cried, as 
thanked him adoringly. He told stories; he made 
‘ Erziihlen von Erfurt’ (tell us Erfurt 


he rest do 


the same 
to the young 
too rapidly. Then in 
drove back to Weimar, his pupils kissing his 
l So far all had been 


1ews), he said lady guest. The moments 


the clear delicious twi- 


ntially as he quitted us 
transparent ; but I soon discovered that this 
, who possessed the vivacity of a French- 
woman, combined with the schwirmerei or sentimentality 
f a Teutonic maiden, was rendered deeply unhappy by 
her love for Liszt 
He was at that time enmeshed in the toils of another 
and far less guileless passion. Whilst to his gentle and in- 
nocent pupil he could accord only the affection of a loving 
friend and master, there were other 


Friiulein Marie's hapless sentiment 


and sympathetic 
women him. 


could never discredit either herself or its object, but it oc- 


about 


casioned a good deal of embarrassment aud wretchedness, 
as we shall see. A few days after this gay al fresco tea 
she came to me in great distress, begging me forthwith to 

a little note into the master’s hand. I was reluc- 
tantly obliged to delegate the delicate mission to a hired 
Ill would it have become a stranger to in- 
Moreover at that very time 


messenger 
terfere in these imbroglios. 
Li had, as | have hinted, a love affair on his hands—had, 

1 fact, momentarily succumbed to the influence of one of 
those women who were his evil genius. Just ten years 
later I revisited Weimar, and my first inquiry of common 
my sweet young music mistress. ‘ Friulein 


‘the poor girl has 


friends was after 
Marie! Alas 


ig been in a maison de sant¢ 


replied my informant 
lot Her love for Liszt ended 
in logs of reason.” 
Lapy BLANCHE Murp! 

lanche gives an interesting account of Liszt's so- 
the Monastery on Monte Mario in 1862, shortly 
an abbé of the Roman Catholic Church. 
‘* Here 
white- 


became 
ribing the scenery of the place she says 
had taken up his abode, renting two bare 


walled rooms for the summer, where he looked far more at 
home than among the splendors of the prelate’s reception 
room or the feminine elegancies of the princess’ boudour. 
happier, too—more cheerful, and lighthearted. 


and the 


He seemed 


He said meant to be a hermit this summer 


good Dominican lay brother attended to all his creature 


hile he could solace himself by hearing the 


in the early morning in the little chapel, 


comforts, Vv 
] ,? 
daily ms 

1 he could step at any moment. His piano stood 


his little cell, his writing table was piled 


nto whicl 
in one corner of 
with books and music, and besides these there was nothing 
The window looked out upon one 


Here 


of interest in the room. 
most glorious views of the world. 
He talked gaily, and sud- 
for us—a thing, 


the Liszt 
seemed quite another being. 
denly started up, volunteering to play 
many of his best friends said, they had not known him do 
for years 

It was all his own, yet, though peculiar, the sound did 
the chords, his 


not resemble the sobbing music weird 
fingers had drawn forth from the keys as he played among 
onventional people in conventional evening gatherings. 
There was a freshness, a springiness, in to-day’s perform- 
ance which suited the place and hour, and that visit to the 
hermit-artist was indeed a fitting leave taking for us who 
Still, the 
artist had not forgotten to initiate us into one of the secrets 


remote 


were so entranced with his pure, strong genius. 


of his simple retreat. The Dominicans of some 
ntain convent had kindly sent him a present of some 


those 


mou 


wonderful liqueur—one of impossible beverages 


associated in one’s mind with Hebe'’s golden cups of flow- 
with any commonplace drink. 


ing rather than 


Liszt insisted upon our tasting this 


nectar 
green Chartreuse was 
And 


It was 


nothing to and we scarcely did more than taste 
this was the last time we saw him, this king-artist 
a great privilege, and perhaps he, of all living artists we 
had come across, is the only one who could not disappoint 


one’s ideal of him.’ 


Karl KIRKENBUHL. 

This author, in his ‘‘ Federzeichnuugen aus Rom,” de- 
scribes a visit to Liszt in 1867 

‘*The building in which Liszt resides in Rome is of un- 
pretending appearance ; it is, and fancy may have pictured 
such a place as Liszt's ‘ Sans Souci,’ a melancholy, plain 
little monastery. But by its position this quiet abode is so 
favored that probably few homes in the wide world can be 
compared to it. Situated upon the old Via Sacra, it is the 
nearest neighbor of the Forum Romanum, while its win- 
dows look toward the Capitol, the ruins of the Palatine 
Palace and the Colosseum. In such a situation a life of 
contemplation is forced upon one. I mounted a few steps 
leading to the open door of the monastery, and all at once 
grew uncertain what to do, for I saw before me a hand- 
some staircase adorned with pillars, such as I should not 
have expected from the poor exterior of the building. Had 
not a notice in the form of a visiting card over the large 
door at the top of the stairs met my eye, I should have 
considered it necessary to make further inquiries. As it 
was, however, I was able to gain from the card itself the 
I approached and read: ‘ L’Abbé 
Franz Liszt.’ So, reallyan Abbé! A visiting card half 
supplies the place of an autopsy. After I arranged my 
necktie and pulled on my gloves, more tightly, I coura- 
geously grasped the green cord that summoned the porter. 
Two servants, not in tails coat, it is true, but clad in irre- 
proachable black, received me; one hastened to carry in 
my card, while the other helped me off with my top coat. 

‘‘My ideas of a genuine monkish life suffered a rude 
shock. 


information I needed. 


monastic rules, simply lay-brothers ? 


‘‘ But I had not long to puzzle my brains with these ob- | 


trusive questions, for I was presently plunged into still 
greater mental confusion. The messenger who had gone 
cation that Signor Abbate requested me to wait a moment 
in—the drawing-room! Yes, actually a drawing-room, in 
the most elegant acceptation of the word. 
nothing either of the requisites for northern comfort or of 
the contrivances demanded by the climate of Rome, 
though glaring luxury appeared scrupulously avoided. 

‘* I stood then in the saloon of the Commendatore Liszt! 
Abbé and commander ! 
domestic titles rendered the 
easy than it otherwise would 
means so inquisitorial in my survey as to be able to give a 
Walter Scott like description of Liszt’s salon. Darkness, 
moreover, prevailed in the large apartment, as, according 
to Italian usage and necessity, the window shutters were 
closed against the rays of the morning sun. 
tracted by the album table in the middle of the apartment 
more than aught else. Upon it lay chiefly Italian works 
of a religious nature in votive bindings. That Liszt here, 
too, as Abbate, lives in the midst of creative spirits is 
proved by these dedicatory offerings. 

‘‘ The door was opened and the well-known artistic figure 
advanced in a friendly manner toward me. That the skill- 
ful fingers of the great pianist pressed the hand of me, a 
simple writer, is a fact, which, for the completeness of my 
narrative, must not remain unmentioned. 
most immediate impression produced on me by Liszt's ap- 
pearance was that of surprising youthfulness. Even the 
unmistakably grizzling, though still thick, long flowing hair, 
which the scissors of the tonsure have not dared to touch, 
detracts but little from the heart entrancing charm of his 
unusual individuality. Of fretfulness, satiety, monkish 
abnegation, and so on, there is not a trace to be detected 
in the feature of Liszt's interesting and characteristic head. 
And just as little as we find Liszt in a monk’s cell do we 
The black soutane sits searcely 


interview much more 
I was by no 


first 
have been. 


find him in a monk's cowl. 


less elegantly on him than, in its time, the dress coat. | 
| from Liszt’s trip to Rome. 


Those who look upon Liszt as a riddle will most decidedly 
not find the solution of it in his outward appearance. 

‘ After interchanging a few words of greeting, we pro- 
ceeded to the workroom. After compelling me to take an 
armchair, Liszt seated himself at the large writing table, 
apologizing to me by stating that he had a letter to de- 
spatch ina hurry. Upon this, too, lay a great many things, 
nearly all pertaining more to the Abbé than the artist. But 
neatly written sheets of music showed that musical pro- 
duction formed part of the master’s daily occupations. The 


Wherefere two servants before the cell of a monk; | 
or if attendant spirits, why were they not, according to | 


It wanted | nybigt ; 
been raised to thedignity of Primate, and had every reason 


The correct employment of the | 


I was at- | 


The first and | 
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| comfortable room bore generally the unmistakable stamp 
| of a room for study, of an artist's workshop. The letter 


and the address were quickly finished, and handed to the 
attendant to seal and transmit. I mentioned the report 
connecting his approaching journey with the grand festival 
of joy and peace, the Coronation in Hungary. The popular 
maestro took this opportunity of giving me a detailed history 
of his Coronation Mass. He said that in the Prince-Primate 
Scitovsky he had possessed a most kind patron. In course 
of a joyous repast, as on many other occasions, the Prelate 
had given lively and hopeful utterance to the wish of his 
heart that he might yet be able to place the crown upon 
the head of his beloved king, and at the same time he 
called upon Liszt, in an unusually flattering and cordial 
manner, to compose the Coronation Mass, but it must be 
short, very short, as the entire ceremony would take about 
six hours. 

‘* Liszt was unable to resist this amiable request, he said, 
and, drinking a glass of fiery Tokay, gave a promise that 
he would endeavor to produce some ‘ Essence of Tokay.’ 
After his return to Rome he immediately set about the 
sketch. But the prospect of the desired agreement be- 
tween the Emperor and the Hungarians had, meanwhile, 
become overcast, and his work remained as a mere sketch. 
Some months ago, however, he was pressed by his Hun- 


| garian friends to proceed, and so he finished the mass. It 


was a question whether it would be performed on the day of 


| the Coronation, since there was a condition that the mon- 


arch should bring his own orchestra with him. Liszt said 
he was perfectly neutral, and in no way wished to run 
counter to the just ambition of others ; for, however the 
Abbé might be decried as ambitious, he added, with a 
smile, he was not so after all. 

In course of this open hearted statement Liszt touched 
upon his relations to the present Prince-Primate of Hun- 
gary, and let fall a remark which is the more interesting 


to announce me returned and ushered me in with a notifi- | because it throws a light upon his position in and toward 


Rome. ‘The Abbé-Maestro said then that he had entered 
on a correspondence regarding his retirement from the 
diocese of the Prince of the Church, who had in the interim 


to believe that he enjoyed the Prelate's favor. He needed, 
however, a special letter of dismissal in order to be re- 
ceived into the personal lists of the Roman clergy ; to this 
Liszt remarked, parenthetically, were limited all his cleri- 
cal qualities. 

‘*I do not know more exactly what rights and duties are 
connected with the insertion of his name in the catalogue 
of the Romish clergy, though it appears that the nexus into 
which Liszt has entered toward the clerical world is rather 
an outward than a deep and inward one. 

‘The cigar, which did not look, between the lips of the 
great musician, as if it had been treated with particular 
gentleness or care, had gone out. Liszt got up to reach 
the matches. While he was again lighting the narcotic 
weed he directed my attention to the pretty statuette of St. 
Elizabeth, which had attracted my gaze when I entered 
the room. It represents the kind hearted Landgravine at 
the moment the miracle of roses is taking place. It re- 
quired no great power of combination to connect this grace- 
ful form, as an ovational gift, with Liszt's oratorio of ‘St. 
Elizabeth.’ The popular master named the German hand 
which had fashioned the marble and offered itto him. He 
was thus led to speak of his oratorio, and of the Wartburg 
Festival, for which it was originally intended, and at which 
it was given, but not until after Hungary had enjoyed the 
first performance. He spoke also of what he had done at 
the Grand Ducal Court. I was peculiarly touched by his 
reminiscences, how he had entered the service of a German 
prince, how he had ‘ knocked about’ for several years at 
Weimar, ‘ without doing anything worth naming,’ how his 
Prince had respected and distinguished him, and had prob- 
ably never suspected that a permanent sojourn could result 


‘‘Here, where he moved in only a small circle—said 
Liszt, with marked emphasis, and again referring to the 
importance Rome possessed for him—here he found the 
ldhg desired leisure for work. His ‘ Elizabeth,’ he said, 
had here sprung into existence, and also his oratorio of 
‘Petrus.’ He had, moreover, he remarked, notions which 
it would take him three years of thorough hard work to 
carry out. 

‘He certainly knew, the Abbé-Maestro continued, refer- 
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ring to his art-gospel, that here and there things which in 
other places had met with some response had been hissed, 
but he had no more hope for applause than he feared cen- 
sure. He followed, he said, the path he considered the 
right one, and could say that he had consistently pursued 
the direction he had once taken. The only rule he adopted 
in the production of his works, as far as he had full power, 
was that of not compromising his friends or of exposing 
them tothe disfavor of the public. Solely for this reason 
he had thought it incumbent on him, for instance, to refuse 
to send a highly esteemed colleague the score of his 
‘ Elizabeth,’ in spite of two applications. 

‘I expressed to my friendly host my delight at his good 
health and vigor, prognosticating a long continuance of 
fruitful activity. ‘Oh! yes, I am quite satisfied with my 
state of health,’ answered the master, ‘though my legs 
will no longer render me their old service.’ At the same 
time, in an access of boisterous merriment, he gave the 
upper part of his right thigh so hard a slap that I could not 
consider his regret particularly sincere. 

‘ Another of my remarks was directed to the incompar- 
able site of his abode, which alone might make a middling 
poet produce great epic or elegiac poetry. ‘I live quietly 
and agreeably,’ was the reply, ‘ both here and at Monte 
Mario, where there are a few rooms at my service, with a 
And 


not to remain my debtor for the ocular proof of what he 


splendid view over the city, the Tiber and the hills.’ 


said, at least as far as regarded his town residence, he 
opened a window and gazed silently with me on the over- 
powering seriousness of the ruined site. 

‘* The then 
through two smaller rooms, one of which was his simple 


amiable maestro conducted me rapidly 


bed chamber, to a wooden outhouse with a small window, 
through which were to be seen the Colosseum, in all its 
gigantic proportions, and the triumphal arch of Constantine 
close by, overtowered by Mount Coelius, now silent. 


} 


at erected 


‘** A splendid balcony migiat be here,’ observed 
Liszt, ‘but the poor Franciscan monk has no money for 
such a purpose }’ 

‘‘ Having returned to his study, I thought the time had 
The 
thanks conveyed in my words on taking leave were warm 
I carried with me out of that quiet dwelling 


arrived for bringing my first visit to a termination. 


and sincere. 
the conviction that in Liszt the true artist far outweighs 
the virtuoso and the monk, and that only such persons as 
formerly snobbishly shook their heads because Winkelmann 
took service and found an asylum with a cardinal can 
scoff and make small jokes on Liszt’s cell and monkish 
cowl.” 

W. H. 

W. H.,” and 


wrote some reminiscences of the great musician at Weimar 


An American lady, who signs herself ‘ B. 


in 1877, calls her contribution ‘‘An hour passed with 
Liszt 

‘‘How much more some of us get than we deserve! A 
It came knocking at 
our door seeking entrance and we simply did not turn it 
It happened in this fashion: A friend had been 


visiting Liszt in Weimar and happened to mention us to 


pleasure has come to us unsought. 
away. 


the great master, who promised us a gracious reception 
should we ever appear there. To Weimar then we came, 
and the gracious reception we certainly had, to our satis- 
faction and lasting remembrance. 

‘** After sending our cards, and receiving permission to 
present ourselves at an appointed and early hour, we drove 
to the small, cosy house occupied by Liszt when here, on 
the outskirts of the garden of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
and were ushered by his Italian valet into a comfortable, 
cosy, homelike apartment, where we sat awaiting the great 
man’s appearance. Wide casements opened upon a stretch 
of lawn and noble old trees; easy chairs and writing 
tables ; MS. music, with the pen lying carelessly beside it ; 
masses of music piled up on the floor, a row of books there, 
too; a grand piano and an upright one; a low dish of 
roses on the table ; a carpet, which is not taken for granted 
here as with us—altogether the easy, friendly look of a 
cottage drawing room at home, where people have a happy 
use of pleasant things. 

‘* He entered the room after a few minutes and greeted 
us with a charming amiability, for which we inwardly 
blessed the absent friend. Of course everybody knows 
how he looks—tall, thin, with long white hair; a long, 
black, robe-like coat, being an abbé; long, slight, sensi- 
tive hands ; a manner used to courts, and a smile and 
grace rare in a man approaching seventy. He spoke of 
Anna Mehlig, and of several young artists just beginning 
their career, whom we personally know. Very graciously 
he mentioned Miss Cecilia Gaul, of Baltimore; spoke 
kindly of Miss Anna Bock, one of the youngest and most 
diligent of artists, and most forcibly perhaps of Hermann, 
like Anna Mehlig, a pupil in the Stuttgart Conservatory, 
‘ There is something in the young man,’ he said with em- 
phasis. Sohe chatted in the most genial way of things 
great and small, as if he were not one of the world's geniuses, 
and we two little insignificant nobodies sitting before him, 
overcome with a consciousness of his greatness and our 
nothingness, yet quite happy and at ease, as every one 
must be who comes within the sphere of his gracious kind- 
liness. 
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‘‘ Suddenly he rose and went to his writing table, and, 


with one of his long, sweet smiles, so attractive in a man | 


of his age—but why shouldn’t a man know how to smile 
long, sweet smiles who has had innumerable thrilling ro- 
mantic experiences with the sex that has always adored 
him ?—he took a bunch of roses from a glass on his table 
and brought it tous. Whether to kiss his hand or fall on 
our knees we did not quite know; but, America being less 
given than many lands to emotional demonstration, we 
smiled back with composure, and appeared, no doubt, as if 
we were accustomed from earliest youth to distinguished 
marks of favor from the world’s great ones. 

‘* But the truth is we were not. And these roses which 
stood on Liszt’s writing table by his MS. music, presented 
by the hand that has made him famous, are already press- 


ing and will be kept among our penates, except one, per- | 
g I g 


haps, that will be distributed leaf by leaf to hero worship- 
ping friends, with date and appropriate inscriptions on the 
sheet where it rests. How amiable he was, indeed! The 
roses were much, but something was to come. The Meis- 
ter played tous. For this we had not even dared to hope 
during our first visit. No one, of course, ever asks him to 
play, and whether he does or not depends wholly on his 
mood. 


background for the tall figure, the long, peculiar hands 
wandering over the keys, the face full of intellect and 
power. And how he smiles as he plays! We fancied at 
first in our own simplicity that he was smiling at us, 
but later it seemed merely the music in his soul illumin- 
ing his countenance. His whole face changes and 
gleams, and grows majestic, revealing the master spirit as 
his hands caress while they master the keys. 


we anticipated, as he began, something that would thunder 
and crash and teach us what pigmies we were ; but as an 
exquisitely soft melody filled the room, and tones came like 
whispers to our hearts, and a theme drawn with a tender, 
magical touch brought pictures and dreams of the past be- 
fore us, we actually forgot where we were, forgot that the 
white haired man was the famous Liszt, forgot to speak as 
the last faint chord died away, and sat in utter silence, 
quite lost to our surroundings, with unseeing eyes gazing 
out through the casement. 

‘* At last he rose, took our hands kindly, and said, ‘ That 
is how I play when I[ am suffering from a cold as at pres- 
ent.’ We asked if he had been improvising, or if what he 
played was already printed. ‘It was only a little noc- 
turne,’ he said. ‘It sounded like a sweet remembrance. 
‘ And was that,’ he replied cordially. Then fearing to dis- 
turb him too long, and feeling we had been crowned with 
favors, we made our adieux, receiving a kind invitation to 
come the following day and hear the young artists who 
cluster around him here, some of whom he informed us 
played ‘famos.’ And after we had left him he followed us 
out to the stairway to repeat his invitation and say another 
gracious word or two. And we went off to drive through 
Weimar, and only half observed its pleasant homely 
streets, its flat, uninteresting, yet friendly aspect, its really 
charming park—so Lisztified we were, as a friend calls our 
state of mind. The place has, indeed, little to charm the 
stranger now, except the memories of Goethe and Schiller 
and all the famous literary stars who once made it glorious 
and the presence of Liszt.” 


The lives of musicians are, in general, so devoid of ex- | 


traordinary incident, that the relation of them is calculated 
more to instruct than amuse. That of Liszt, however, 
was an exception totbe rule. His adventures seemed to 


For 








It was beautiful to sit there close by him, the soft 
lawns and trees, framed by the open casement, making a | 


With har- | 
rowing experiences of the difficulty of Liszt’s compositions, | 


Since 30 Years all Eminent Physicians recommend 


have been so many and so various as almost to encourage 
a belief that in describing them his literary admirers often, 
used the pen of romance. 

The last letter that Liszt indited with his own pen is ad- 
dressed to Frau Sophie Menter, and is dated Bayreuth, 
July 3, 1886. What proved to be almost a deathbed epistle 
runs as follows : 

‘* To-morrow, after the religious marriage of my grand- 
daughter Daniela von Biilow to Professor Henry Thode 
(art-historian), I betake myself to my excellent friends the 
Munkacsys, Chateau Colpack, Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. On the 20th July I shall be back here again for the 
first 7-8 performances of the Festspiel ; then alas! I must 

| put myself under the, to me, very disagreeable cure at 
Kissingen, and in September an operation to the eyes is im- 
pending for me with Griife at Halle. For a month past I 
have been quite unable to read, and almost unable to write, 
with much labor, a couple of lines. Two secretaries kindly 
help me by reading to me and writing letters at my dicta- 
tion. How delightful it would be to me, dear friend, to 
visit you at your fairy castle at Itter! But 1 donot see any 
opportunity of doing so at present. Perhaps you will come 
to Bayreuth, where, from July 20th to the 7th August, will 
be staying your sincere friend F. Liszr.” 

The master was spared the infliction of the cure he 
dreaded at Kissingen, and Frau Menter did not meet him 
at Bayreuth, for on July 31 Liszt died, what to him must 
have been a pleasant death, immediately after witnessing 
the greatest work of the poet-composer whom he had done 
so much to befriend—Richard Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde.” —‘‘ Magazine of Music.” 


The Birmingham Festival.—Dr. Hubert Par- 
ry’s new oratorio, ‘‘ King Saul,” which will be the principal 
novelty at the coming Birmingham Festival, will be pro- 
duced for the first time in London by the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall on Thursday, February 7. Mr. 
Lloyd has accepted an engagement to sing in London his 
original part of ‘‘ David.” Miss Brema is likewise re- 
tained, and the cast will indeed be practically identical 
with that of Birmingham, the composer himself conduct- 
ing. It seems almost a pity that the London premiere will 
be delayed so long, as in new works the striking of the iron 
while it is hot is avowedly of great advantage. The 
‘*Golden Legend” will be given on January 17, with Mr. 
Ben Davies as ‘‘ Prince Henry,” and the Albert Hall reper- 
tory of the season will likewise comprise Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust,” 
‘‘The and 
‘* Israel in Egypt.” 


Messiah” (twice), ‘‘ Redemption,” ‘* Elijah” 


Gilbert’s New Opera.—The very strong cast for 
Mr. Gilbert's new comic opera, which Mr..George Edwardes 
will produce at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre on or about 
October 13, has now been settled. The ladies of the troupe 
will be Miss Nancy McIntosh and Miss Jessie Bond, both 
formerly of the Savoy ; Miss Ellaline Terriss and Miss 

| Jenoure, who played so admirably in ‘‘ The Mountebanks.” 
Mr. George Grossmith heads the list of actors, and per- 
forms, we believe, the part of a strolling player; Mr. 
Rutland Barrington being the Governor of Elsinore Castle, 
and Messrs. Le Hay, Arthur Playfair, Cremer, G. Temple, 
and Kenningham sustaining other parts. The fact may not 
generally be known that Mr. George Grossmith has been 
engaged by Mr. George Edwardes for a term of years at, 
as we are informed, 75 guineas per week, a very high 
salary, though much less of course than the fees which 
the ‘‘Society Clown” has earned by his entertainments in 
this country and the United States. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Se Ee 
The unexpected necessity of increasing 
the size of our first European (International) 
Edition to 116 pages has made it impossible 
to produce that issue in time to combine 
it with our number published here on Sep- 
tember 19. It has therefore been decided 
to make the amalgamation of the New York 
September Special and the European (In- 
ternational) fall on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 


which will give another week’s time for 
the receipt and arrangement of advertise- 


ments. 


Miss Clara C. Henley. 
front page this week is 


HE picture on 
that of Miss Cl c. 


lara 
yrano of the New York Philharmonic Club 


selection after a care- 


our 
Henley, the prima donna 
Mr. Eugene 


Sol 
I 


the dir 


Weiner, ector, has made this 
il canvass of available singers, and while he was surprised 

ny good voices among the young generation 
there nany points in Miss Henley's 


ans were 


i with a desire to make this, the seventeenth sea- 
ub's activity especially brilliant he induced the 

his When we think of the 
na donnas America has given the artistic world, 
logg, Carey, Adelaide 
lilipps, Nevada, De 
and a host of others too numeroushere to mention, 


st to accept ofter. 


Annie Louise 


Minnie 


Kel 

Hauck, Eames, 

issan 

be gainsaid that there are many as yet unknown 

us who will be placed by our musical en- 

lopz lists later on by the side of those who had achieved 
renown 

Miss Henley's opportunity has come to take her place in 

; i she has all the attributes, and 

s will be of great help to her to 


al >in art all talent is striving 
enley comes from a musical family, and much 
rited from her mother, who is of Puri- 


the emigrant on the 
to 


is both a fine executante and 


ing back her lineage to 


Mayfi her studies were devoted 


She 


wer At frst 


piano 


nA it 
ian 


armony 
discovered in 


A throat 


ymposer of no mean order. That she 


rself the abil to sing is due to an accident 
iced her to take lessons in singing, hoping in 
to overcome it. She did overcome it truly and 
loped a voice ‘‘ which for purity and sweetness cannot 

passed.” Her first and only teacher, Max Bendheim, 
to much of the glory of having it chronicled in 
country that Miss Henley ‘* executed the 


the press of this 
, 


aria from Mozart's‘ Fi with carefulness of technic ;’ 
that 
ture,’ 
The young artist has held for several years two enviable 
church positions—at the New York Avenue Methodist 
Church, Brooklyn, noted for possessing one of the five larg- 
est organs of the worid, and at the Memorial Presbyterian 


garo’ 
her voice is well cultivated,” ‘‘a voice of rare cul- 
‘*her voice is well trained,” and so forth 


a 


Church, also in Brooklyn 

Miss Henley has been heard frequently at private enter- 
She is an esteemed favorite in society, in pub- 
lic concerts and oratorio. She feels that this is her field 
be most useful and for which she has the 
clination. It is for this reason that she has 
refused tempting offers to join the operatic stage. Though 
bat few years on the concert platform, she has been heard 
with surprising success in neighboring cities. 

In Brooklyn her efforts have received very flattering no- 
tices in the press. The ‘* Citizen” on the occasion of 
cert of the Brooklyn Orchestra 


tainments 


where she can 


most decided in 


said 
the twelfth « 


M r Henley s t-Saéns’ ‘‘ Samson and 


ng an aria from Sain 
and Meyer-Helmt 
Miss Henley’s voice 


, which were 

1cored is clear, 
She isan excellent artist 

‘ Staats-Zeitung " has this to say 


> New York ° 


created a furore 
t,” by M 


‘Ave Maria,” from 


ey was in excellent voice and 


e aria from “ Figaro’s Hochz« zart ; 


Meyer-Helmund, and “Caval- 
Mascagn 
remarks 

t ordinary sweetness 
Miss Clara Henley, who 
difficult 


> person o 
‘Marriage of 


d passages, unsustaine 


rhe 


it 


Figar« 
the piano 


fulness of technic and a 


was executed with a care 


> which charmed the audience 


There are many more like these. Mr. Weiner, who is a 
critic of rare ability, can be trusted in his choice, and the 
societies who avail themselves of the services of the New 
York Philharmonic Club may be promised concerts which 
stand unrivaled as high class entertainments and witha 
who will do her share to make 
Of the club, its members and i 


these occasions 


ts plans we | 


singer 
memorable 


shali have something to say in our next number. 


Poverty and Musical Genius. 
R. GRANT ALLEN delights in standing on 
his head and viewing the world upside down. And 
he gets very interesting effects that way. According to 
the indispensable ‘* Pall Mall,” he has lately been advising 
capitalists to put their money into brains instead of into 
banks and beer. Genius in his opinion—and we cordially 
agree, having to slave away here at the bidding of an un- 
toward fate—genius, we say, should never be called upon 
toearna living. Wherefore the capitalist should seek out 
a young man of genius, fresh and untried. Having caught 
the genius, he will give him a blank check and tell him to 
go and let his inspiration run riot Then the young man 
will select a nice soft place where he may have quiet 
enough to hear himself think. And presently he will get 
up, and—if he is a musician—will give us a new symphony, 
or a new oratorio, or a brand new opera séria. And the 
world will cast its caps and crowns before him, and im- 
mortality will have been gained by a concession to the 
butcher and the baker. 

It is a splendid idea. Think how comforting it would 
be, O budding composer, to feel a syndicate of capitalists 
behind you! You could lie on your back and pour out 
your musical ideas while all the time the millionaire 
was pouring out his dollars against your dinners. The | 
music publisher might drink his champagne out of other 
composers’ skulls and drive all the bargains to his own 
advantage ; but no sordid details should ever disturb your 
peace of mind while you sipped your nectar, saying to one, 
‘* Do this, and he doeth it,” and to another ‘‘ Come, and he 
cometh.” It isa pretty dream, you say. Alas! we fear it 
We cannot help suspecting that the capitalists will be 
n favor of the scheme than yourself and the other 
How, those men of money will ask, how are we 
For a genius 1s very much like 


is. 
less i 
geniuses. 
to identify the geniuses ? 
an orchid ; you cannot tell until it has sprouted whether it 
is worth fifty pence or fifty pounds. And when it has 
sprouted and proved its value, it can command its own price. 
Perhaps, however, as there are capitalists who speculate in 
orchids, there may be some who do a flutter in musical 
geniuses. Perhaps! 

It does not matter much. The musical genius, like every 
other genius, will succeed in making himself known even 
under the most adverse circumstances. It is true that, like 
the Cremona violin makers, he may not succeed in making ! 
3ut that is adetail. <A hero, 
So isa 


a living until he is dead. 
says Kossuth, is one who overcomes difficulties. 


man of genius. If you have the celestial fire in you, you 





are bound sooner or later to make it blaze, no matter how | 
are. Carlyle once said to the Edinburgh stu: | 
dents If a man gets meat and clothes what matters it | 
whether he have £10,000 or £70 a year? He can get meat 
and clothes for that ; and he will find very little difference 
intrinsically if he is a wise man.” Jean Paul again de- 
clared that poverty was actually welcome so long as it did 
not come ‘ at quite too late atime.” Wealth, he continued, 
bears heavier on talent than poverty ; under gold moun- 
tains and thrones, who knows how many a spiritual giant 
may lie crushed and buried! And Jean Paul was right. 
Quite recently the Bohemian composer, Antonin Dvorak, 
has spoken out of his own experience on this subject. He 
regards poverty as a distinct spur to musical genius. “It 
is to the poor,” he says, ‘‘ that I turn for musical great- 
ness. The poor work hard; they study seriously. Rich 
people are apt to apply themselves lightly to music, and to 
abandon the painful toil to which every strong musician 
must submit without complaint and without rest. Poverty 
is no barrier to one endowed by nature with musical talent. 
It keeps the mind loyal tothe end. It stimu- 
If in my own career,” 


poor you 


It is a spur. 
lates the student to great efforts. 
continues Dvorak, ‘‘ I have achieved a measure of success 
and reward, it 1s to some extent due to the fact that I was 
the son of poor parents, and was reared in an atmosphere 
Broadly speaking, the Bohe- 
My first musical educa- 


of struggle and endeavor. 
mians area nation of peasants. 
tion I got from my schoolmaster, a man of good ability 
and much earnestness. He taught me to play the violin. 
Afterward I traveled with him, and we made our living to- 
gether. Then I spent two years at the Organ School in 
Prague. From that time on I had to study for myself. It 


is impossible for me to speak without emotion of the straits 
and sorrows that came upon me in the long and bitter years 
that followed. Looking back at that time, I can hardly 
understand how I endured the privations and labor of my 
youth.” This, coming from a man who has now attained 
the luxury of a fixed salary of £3,000 a year, is of specially 
weighty interest. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the modern composer of 
high standing—or let us say the successful composer—is 
not nearly so unfortunate in regard to finances as were the 
old masters of the art. While Mozart got no more than 
100 ducats for the ‘‘ Magic Flute” and only £20 for ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” Gounod managed to pocket £4,000 for his ‘* Re- 
demption,” and ‘‘ Wagner was £9,000 richer by his ‘‘ Par- 
sifal.”” Handel had to part with most of his operas for 25 
guineas, and for all his operas put together Mozart did not 
receive half the sum that Mascagni has already made off 
the ‘* Cavalleria.” In these old days the claim of the brain- 
worker to a fair wage, or indeed in some cases to any 
wage at all, had scarcely been realized. Hindel could 
suggest to Walsh an interchange of their respective places 
when he found that Walsh had netted a profit of £1,500 off 
‘*Rinaldo;” but Walsh preferred to flourish and allow the 
composer to go bankrupt all the same. And so it is that 
among the really great composers of the past centuries we 
look in vain for a wealthy man. Impecunious fellows they 
were for the most part. 

Palestrina lived and died poor, although not in the ex- 
treme poverty of some of his successors. Bach, the foun- 
tain head of all our modern music, had a life-long struggle 
with poverty, and when his widow died it was, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of Leipsic, in the poorhouse, to be buried 
as a pauper. Hiandel, as everybody knows, practically 
killed himself in trying to pay off his debts; and Haydn's 
income would to-day be deemed a paltry pittance by a 
player in the theatre orchestra. Mozart died so poor that 
he was buried in a common grave in the Vienna cemetery, 
worn out by hard work and privations when only thirty-five 
years old. Beethoven was in his last days dependent on 
the charity of our Philharmonic Society, and Schubert, who 
sold some of his songs for less than a shilling, left so little 
behind him that there was difficulty in raising enough 
money for the funeral ! 

Wagner may be taken as a representative of the two ex- 
tremes. In Paris at one time he felt the direct pinch of 
want, and no musical work was too humble for him. He 
arranged cornet solos, four-hand adaptations of operas, 
and even tried to get an engagement as a chorus singer in 
one of the cheap boulevard theatres! By and by he had 
the ball at his foot, and for the last few years of his life he 
lived like a prince. In Venice, where he spent the vacation 
that terminated in his death, he had a retinue of servants 
and attendants, a family tutor, &c., and he lived in a pal- 
ace fit fora king. When he composed his study was dec- 
orated to correspond with the subject on which he was at 
work, and laces, fine velvets, flowers, and perfumes lent 
their aid in stimulating the inspiration of the great com- 
poser of the music drama. 

The picture is a vivid contrast to the poor Schubert 
dying almost alone, and to Mozart buried in an unknown 
grave. But even the present century, though it has done 
so more than any other, does not always repay genius with 
honor and riches. Nevertheless we are distinctly moving 
forward, and it is more than probable that the twentieth 
century will repay all outstanding debts to genius. —J/aga- 
sine of Music. 








Oberon’s Cradle.—At Hosterwitz, near Dresden, 
stands the house in which Carl Maria von Weber composed 
his opera ‘‘ Oberon ;” also the greatest part of ‘' Der Frei- 
schiitz."" As this house is announced for sale it is to be 
hoped that it may be acquired by someone who appreci- 
ates the historical reminiscences surrounding the place. 

In One Act.—Carl Goldmark, as well as Forster, has 
succumbed to the one act opera craze so successfully in- 
itiated by Mascagni. ‘The former is to work on an opera 
to be entitled ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,” likely based 
on Dickens’ work, and the latter is composing an opera, 
‘* Tokay,” whose plot treats of an Hungarian embassy sent 
to an imaginary King of Poland to Cracow. Both works 
will probably be heard during next winter's season. 
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BOSTON, Mass, September 16, 1894. 
R. ETHELBERT NEVIN will give piano 
recitals this fall, and as far west as Omaha. He 
will spend the winter with his family in Florence, Italy. 

Mr.—or rather Professor—H. W. Parker will go to New 
Haven about October 1 to assume his duties at Yale. Mr. 
Parker will continue to be the organist and choirmaster of 
Trinity (Boston) at least until January 1. 

Mr. B. E. Woolf’s new operetta is ready for performance, 
and it will be produced here probably about the middle of 
the season. The libretto by Mr. Ware, a Harvard man of 
wit and fancy, is said to be amusing and original, and the 
music is tuneful, characteristic and of course well written. 
The production is looked forward to with lively interest. 

Mr. Gardner Lamson will leave Boston the end of this 
month to assumehis professional duties at Ann Arbor Uni- 
versity. 

The Duff Opera Company will come to the Tremont 
The 
operettas to be given are ‘‘ The Mikado” and ‘‘ The Gon- 


Theatre October 1 for a two weeks’ engagement. 


doliers.” 

October 15 Mr. Rice's ‘‘ 1492” 
the Tremont. 

The 


Mrs. Jessie Davis as the ‘‘ Androygne.” 


descends on thestage of 
3ostonians are going to revive ‘ Fatinitza,” with 


* 
* 


* 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra will open its fourteenth 
season October 12-13, The new first clarinet is Mr. Pour- 
tan, of Lyons, and the new first bassoon, Mr. Litke, is no 
Stranger to you. 
Mr. Paur contemplates giving the following novelties 
(in Boston) during the season : 
Symphony No. 6, Tschaikowsky ; symphony in D, Sgambati; Wal- 
Ww. 
wick ; overture, ‘‘Sappho,"’ Goldmark ; overture, ‘‘ Wem die Krone,” 
Ritter 
Dvorak; overture, 


lenstein symphony, D'Indy; new prize symphony, Geo Chad- 


* Corsaire,” Berlioz; “ Carneval,”’ 
overture, “In der Natur,” 
Rietz; prelude, 


K. Paine; variations for or- 


; overture, overture, 
Dvorak ; 
overture, Kahn ; 
“ Dornroeschen,” Langer; J 
chestra, Knorr ; symphonic poem, Smetana ; 


**Otello,” 
Dvorak ; * Elégie,”’ overture, 
Seebilder, 
Entr’acte, ‘Gouverneur 
von Tours,” Reinecke ; poéme symphonique for flute and orchestra, 
Benoit 

All the soloists have not yet signed contracts, but those 
who have are Mmes. Emma Eames, Emma Juch, H. H. A. 
3each, Messrs. Ben Davies, Ysaye, César Thomson, Carl 
Baermann, C. Molé, Franz Kneisel and A. Schroeder. 

These are the programs of the first five concerts : 

FIRST CONCERT. 

..Cherubini 
Beethoven 


Tambourin, gavot and Chaconne...........ccececcecccecccccceeees Gluck 
BF Ge, FP Oe” He os be dn dg dco de he vg dodeackododechecs Chabrier 
NEED. odin ep vedineseveensdssdendcsededeqnbcnedesdens Wagner 


SECOND CONCERT. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


any musical news worthy of special note, let me give you a 
rough idea of a story told most charmingly in French. 


* 


* x 





But first of all let me cite Ernest David, an authoritative 
writer on Hebrew music (see his ‘‘La Musique chez les 
Juifs,” Paris, 1873), who declares that the psaltery was not 
the ‘‘ nebel,” but the ‘‘ psantérin.” From the ‘‘ psaltérion ” 
was born the‘ clavecin,” which in turn begat the piano. 
David says, ‘‘ Munk, relying on the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate translates ‘ nebel’ ‘ psalterion ;’ he is deceived ; it 
was an entirely different instrument. The Rabbi Abra- 
ham has turned the‘ nebel’ into a lute, and even a mando- 
lin, but it was a good sized harp.” 

Now I shall not bore you with discussion of this subject, 
nor do I propose to quote from Saalschiitz, Pfeiffer or Von 
Til, although the books grin at me now from the shelf. The 
article ‘* Psaltery” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary (first edition) 
is undoubtedly inaccurate. I have no time to bother you 
or myself with Pretorius or Pontécoulant, but I may here 
say that interesting articles on the psaltérion (particularly 
concerning the use of the word in argot) may be found in 
Kastner's ‘‘ Parémiologie Musicale,” that great volume of 
marvelous learning. The triangular psaltery with the 
chopped off corner, known in Italy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was called the ‘‘instrumento di porco.” Can you tell 
me why ‘‘to put one in the psaltery ” (as they now say in 
French, ‘‘ mettre, déposer au violon” ) should mean ‘‘ to put 
one in the cooler”? * 
7 a 

Apropos of thereception by Auber of the committee from 
Barbezieux, do you remember his remark after hearing 
from morning to night the competitors for the bassoon 


prize at the Conservatory? ‘* Heureusement encore que 


cela ne sent pas mauvais! 


* 


* * 


But meanwhile Mr 
patiently for a man of the Midi. 


Tancréde Martal is waiting and 


THe PSALTERY. 


!—GAUTIER. 
Vous autres, vieiles bétes du commerce. 


Garde national que vous étes 
-BALZAC. 

The psaltery is a musical instrument which is played by 
means of aniron rod. Some women think still that it is 
the name of a man. Charles VII. banished it from the 
French army. The Hebrews called it ‘‘ nebel.” 

One night on the stroke of eleven, between a yarn and a 
game of billiards, the members of the County Society of 
Statistics of Barbezieux, a town in Upper Charente, saw a 
man rush headlong into their chamber. He was wrapped 
mysteriously from head to foot in a cloak. 

This puzzling apparition advanced on tiptoe, and feigned 
to draw an imaginary sword from its scabbard. Then it 
waited, and then it snickered thrice most diabolically. 

There was a moment of terror. At Barbezieux,a town 
of 4,700 inhabitants, such dull-hued cloaks were rare. Mr. 
Tortebesse, an attorney and the vice-president o& the So- 
ciety, crouched ina corner. One of the secretaries, Mr. 
Barbechat des Glandes, a proud man, by the way, hid be- 
hind a curtain. The apparition grew bolder. It made 
three steps forward.- Opening the cloak with a gesture, it 
threw on the desk a bulky thing, which, when it struck, 
groaned piteously, yet with vague harmony. 

The thirteen members who were present at the meeting 
burst out a-laughing. Truly a good joke! The man in 
the cloak was Mr. Crémesin, the genial clerk of the Justice 
of the Peace and one of the most zealous members of the 
Society. 

‘* What is that thing ?"’ asked Mr. Tortebesse, leaving his 





Soloist, Emma Juch 





CRUPTEETS, * CORMGVU TIGRRRIN  vcccceisdwdec ves céccscccctcecses 


THIRD CONCERT. 
Soloist, Carl Baermann. 
Unfinished symphony in B minor 
Concerto for piano in E flat major.... 
Symphony in C major.... 


PoVO SERCH e¥s ce cinbevaedevens Schubert | 


Beethoven | 


Schumann | 





KTH CONCERT. 
Overture, ‘‘ Die Verkaufte Braut"’.... 
Symahany is DE (Brat tlie). .cccoescvccspevaatevecsccpsccstbcce 
Suite, “ L’Arlésienne”’ 


FOt 


.Smetana 






Sgambati 
Bizet 


FIFTH CONCERT. 
Soloist, Emma Eames, 
Sreaphhony fe WE Baber ccdaetsdacrepasdeceadessadcceccsessstwiesens Mozart 
bcbpadmeasdvensdasevtendcckeseee Schubert 
Schubert-Liszt 





Aria 


Auber 


as 

Have you ever read anything by Tancréde Martel? I 
only know the volume of short stories, entitled ‘‘ La Main 
aux Dames,” and a novel, ‘‘ La Parpaillotte."" The first: of 
these volumes is delectable reading, whether you take the 
tragic as ‘‘ La Vénus au Sabre,” or the grotesque as ‘‘ Ba- 
gidi-Bagada,” or the profoundly human and comic ‘Le 
Général des Batignolles.”’ Another story, not without 
humor, tells of a musical instrument, ‘‘ Le Psaltérion,” and 
as there have been here no new musical performances or 








corner. 
‘Thing!!! Why, I bring you a fortune,” said Crémesin, 
majestically. ‘‘This ‘ thing,’ sir,” he added, as he turned 


toward the vice-president, ‘‘is a psaltery of the eleventh 
century—a P-SAL-TE-RY.” 

‘‘A psaltery ? And of the eleventh century ?” exclaimed 
in chorus the members of the Society 


* 


* * 


This was an important affair. The instrument was 


passed around. Looked at from every point of view, con- 


templated respectfully by men of considerable authority in 









19 


was of the finest period of manufacture. It was worth, at 
the lowest figure, 25,000 or 30,000 francs. 


‘*Thirty thousand francs !” exclaimed the chorus. 






* 


*” * 


The punch was exhausted. They parted after it was de- 
cided that the next day there would be a special meeting, 
at which the Honorable Director of the Proceedings of the 
Society would preside, the venerable Mr. Dellestable, 
formerly President of the Chamber of Notaries. 

This meeting was held under circumstances of special 
As it had been annou 

The treasurer put on gloves for the 
The keeper of the records, who was 


solemnity. nced by the town crier 
the hall was crowded. 
first time in his life. 
still wearing the old tile which he wore on his wedding 
day, bought a new hat for the occasion. Mr. Barbechat 
des Glandes, a fop in spite of his fifty-seven years, had his 
hair curled. 

The recorder of mortgages 
But the 
harangue that provoked the most enthusiasm was surely 
Still famous in the 


There were many speeches. 
and the dean of the city council were heard. 


that delivered by Mr. Dellestable. 
arrondissement, it may be found in Volume IV. of the 
‘‘Complete Oratorical Works" of the Demosthenes of 
Charente.* 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the president in a superb peroration, 
‘*thisinteresting page of our national lyrical art, this prec- 
Let us sell to Paris th 


ious document belongs to Paris. his 


psaltery discovered in our town. Weare only the modest 


scholars of Barbezieux. We have no right to keep here an 
instrument whose place of honor is henceforth in the 
Museum of Instruments at the Conservatory. Only,” he 
said, as he adjusted his gold spectacies, ‘let us sell it to 
the best interests of our Society.” 

It was decided that a committee made up ef Messrs. 
Crémesin, Tortebesse and Mordefroy should take, the next 
day, the train for Paris to sell the psaltery. 

The traveling and hotel expenses, estimated at 657 francs, 
were raised spontaneously by subscription. The lieuten- 
ant of police was the only one who refused to contribute ; 
and he gave as a reasonable excuse that he belonged ex- 
clusively to the section of military architecture. 


* 


* * 


The 
psaltery was intrusted to Mordefroy who put it carefully 


The delegation arrived in Paris without hindrance. 


away in his room at the hotel. 
The three men made many attempts, but they struggled 


in each case with the monster Routine. The glorious 


psaltery, borne in turn by each one, was received coldly. 





The delegates were astonished at the want of respect. 
| Their indignation knew no bounds the day when Aube? 
| bowed them politely to the front door of the Conservatory. 

‘We have here, gentlemen, about 600 psalteries of all 
epochs and styles, a vast number of rebecs, an avalanche 
of théorbes, and adeluge of violesd’amour. Your psaltery, 
in spite of its remarkable qualities, should ornament the 


Museum of Bourganeuf—or Barbezieux,” added Auber 
maliciously. 
‘‘ Barbezieux ? But we come from there,” stammered 


” 


‘* We are the delgates, who 
You should go back there, 


Portebesse. 

‘* You are from Barbezieux ? 
gentlemen. 

Mordefroy drew himself up to his full height behind 
Tortebesse and thought to settle the matter by this speech : 

‘* But, honored sir, we have to do here with an article 
that is rare and singular in many ways.” 

‘‘ That may be so, but I now have room only for King 
David’s harp—or for the gong of Tamerlane. Look here, 
gentlemen. I'm nota bad fellow. Do you think you can 
bring me this gong?” 

Tamerlane’s gong ! 

The delegates had goose flesh. 
to the famous composer of ‘‘ La Muette de Portici.” 

‘*And Paris flatters herself that she 
ironically murmured Crémesin, whose pride as the giver 


They left, bowing coldly 


loves the arts!” 
had been wounded cruelly. 

The twelfth day the money was nearly out 
mittee resolved to get rid of the psaltery on honorable 


The com- 


conditions. 
‘* Let’s sell it for 20,000 francs and be through with it,” 





Barbezieux, appreciated by passionate and believing 
archeologists, it was wrapped up carefully by the keeper 
of the records. 

After the emotion had subsided Mr. Crémesin was con- 
gratulated. The worthy man murmured modestly as he 
mopped his forehead, ‘‘ I found it ata quarter past 6 in my 
cellar as I was arranging my old médoc. It goes without 
saying, gentlemen, that I shall present it to our Society. 
It’s worth 10,000 francs, if its worth a sou,” and sat down. 

There were yells of admiration. 

Mr. Barbechat des Glandes proposed a punch in his 
Mr. Tortebesse, moved by a more delicate spirit, 
It was entered in the 


honor. 
obtained a vote of congratulation. 
report of the meeting. 

Then Mr. Mordefroy, the secretary of the sub-prefect, 
made a long address. Thrice he quoted Latin, and once 
he quoted Greek, and he rattled off dates before the bugged 
eyes of his companions. According to him the psaltery 





said Crémesin ; 
But no collector, no dealer in bric-a-brac would pay such 


‘*T must go back to my work.” 
8 ) 


a price. 
An old curiosity man on the Quai Voltaire offered 35 frs 
The delegates groaned and blushed in indignation. 


* 
~ * 


A month after Barbezieux was desolate. There was no 


*Under this title: ‘‘ Speech in Behalf of the Psaltery.”’ 
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ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
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omplete musical 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| . “ ters, those of Senator Hill and Colonel Breckinridge being 
the most noticeable. Messrs. O’Keefe and Wales are now 
engaged in the work of reconstructing their opera. The 
cast is also to be strengthened, and they may perhaps suc- 
ceed in making the work presentable. In its present form 
it is stupid and tiresome. 


—_—___—__—— - —-——-~ 

the psaltery : but on the other hand the 
for more money. 

not been faithless to the grave trust 


*the public. Paris, city of pleasure, 


>them from 
* 


all the * * 


the neighborhood. ‘They went ¢ ar i ; - AWK ti ‘ Max Kramm, a young pianist, has been engaged by the 
Pontoise, and twice they journeyed ' { BRAZAL in \ 1 tae a Chicago College of Vocal and Instrumental Art. He has 
nouse. At Pontoise they paid - ser - Oe” talent and ambition and will probably make a name for 
g wood on \ 5 himself. * 
brac dealer in the | x” * 
Doctor Ziegfeld has established a branch of the Chicago 
Musical College at Evanston. All students of the branch 
will have the privileges accorded students of the parent 
institution, such as free admission to concerts, soirées, 
CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | lectures, &c., at the Chicago Musical College. 
00 Wabash avenue, September 75, 1098, 5 The branch is under the direction of one of the graduates 
HICAGO’S musical season of 1894-5 was | of the college and Doctor Ziegfeld will visit Evanston from 
opened last Monday night by the presentation at Mc- | time totime and give his personal supervision to the work 


That's a psaltery 


ven this morning 





ker’s Theatre of O'Keefe and Wales’ comic opera | of the branch. * 
Athenia.” The description given to the piece by the a 
The work was loudly Mrs. Gertrude Foster-Brown has returned from her vaca- 


tion and is busily at work in the Chicago Conservatory. 


uthors is ‘‘A mystic satire.” 
heralded, many flattering advance notices were printed 
and the public looked for something extraordinary. The * 

; * # 
house was crowded and a most friendly feeling was ap- 


parent, but the audience was doomed to disappointment. Wilhelm Middelschulte has returned from Berlin, where 


The opera was an utter failure. he spent the summer, and is at his post in the Gottschalk 
The libretto is supposed to be a satire upon the foibles of 
» United States Senate. The story concerns principally 


e fortunes and misfortunes of ‘‘ Alcibiades Gunn,” delegate 


Lyric School. s 
* * 
Mrs. Adeline Louise Nellis has returned from an extended 
trip in the East and has resumed lessons in her studio, 24 


to Congress from Uta-in-Macedonia. This gentleman takes 
Ss 5s 

1 | his family, which consist of twenty wives and one daughter, Adams street. 
ad * 

Athens‘with him. The senators at once fall desperately a 
l with the twenty ‘‘ Mrs. Gunns,” and plot to take Miss Clara Krause is once more with her class in the 

him. In order to accomplish this they pass a | Chicago Musical College. 
x it a high crime for a senator to have more than * * 
4 


and undertake to institute wholesale divorce : , 
Mrs. Margaret Cameron, who has just returned from a 


a two years’ sojourn in Europe, where she studied with 
Leschetizky and Barth, has been engaged in the piano de- 
partment of the Gottschalk Lyric School. 


proceedings in the *‘ Gunn ” family. 

‘‘Mr. Gunn" is not averse to this proceeding, as he has 
heard through his secretary, a young girl who loves him 
and who dons boy’s clothing in order to be near the object 
of her affections, that he is beloved by a beautiful young a4 
orphan who loves him for himself alone. ‘‘ Mormo,” the 


a Phage Sig ‘arpi > Ww known voca aste as lately ob- 
| patron saint and prophet of Uta-in-Macedonia, returns to ignor Carpi, the well known vocal master, has lately o 


tained a patent for a device for the rectification of defective 
voices. The instrument will soon be on exhibition at Lyon 
& Healy’s. The signor was given a reception at Galesburg 


the earth disguised as an avenging angel, and pursues 

tjunn,” whois the last of the Mormons, with threats of 
dire punishment if he allows his wives to be taken from é 
him. ‘*Mormo’s”’ reason for this is that he has a great de- last Saturday. a“s 
is the last one of 


sire to be worshipped, and as ‘‘Gunn” 
be forced to remain steadfast. The 


mind so that he obeys the 


Miss Jennie Osborn, whose beautiful and sympathetic 
voice has many admirers, has been engaged as soprano 1n 
order of ‘‘ Mormo” to take his family and return to Uta eS ee ee Sete 

mtg J ; WALTON PERKINS. 
The senators follow, and eventually succeed in bringing 


I 


the faith he mus 
, 


threats work upon ‘‘ Gunn’s 





onfusion upon the plans of ‘‘ Mormo” and in getting the Me ota aah a al aa - 

Mrs. Gunns” for wives. ‘‘ Gunn” marries his secretary MISS KATHARINE W. EVAN: 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme 
+1 . * ‘ Viardot-Garica to teach her famous method 

There is incidental love making between ‘‘ Ruello,” Min- Private Studio 140 East 16th Street. New York 

the United States from Abyssinia, and ‘‘ Athenia,” 


which results in their union. The title rdle has but little 
to do with the story, and is one of the minor parts. The 

dialogue is heavy and in the main devoid of interest. It MISS DORA VALESCA BECKER, 
also lacks that essential in any dramatic work—action. 
The situations are tame and commonplace. and the libretto 
cannot be said to have any merit, considered from a dra- ; : aD 

matic standpoint. There are, however, some bright lines, é merican 10 Iniste 
and the work is evidently that of a clever writer, who lacks a 


the knowledge of what is required for an acting drama. 
His work reads well, but is entirely unsuited to the stage. 


and everything turns out well. 





ADDRESS: 


The music istaken from several other composers. There 
is not an original idea, much less an original melody in it. 


It is evidently the work of an unpracticed musician, and is 1402 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


monotonous, both as regards rhythmic and harmonic treat- 


justice 


into the hands of the 





ment. ‘The orchestration, which is said to have been done 
by a Chicago musician, is conventional, but it is a hard . x _ 
task to arrange illy constructed music for an orchestra. Tour of United States and Canada, 
Of the performance but little can be said in commen- 
dation. The title rble was taken by Electa Gifford, a young e oe : rr 
Chicago soprano. Miss Gifford has had no dramatic train- 1894-96, 
ing and is awkward and ill at ease on thestage. Her 
voice, while it has natural beauty, is still crude and lacks : ‘ * * 
cultivation. She wi!l have to study much before she is 2 
competent to sing in even light opera. Mr. Bigelow made ; , — BY THE — 
as much of the comedy part of ‘* Abcibiades Gunn” as it ; : 
admitted of. He struggled manfully to be funny and to make ; a tad Distinguished 
his audience laugh, and the tired look upon his face at the 
* age pea age. * failure of each attempt was pathetic. He showed himself 
“Te wee — Pee to be a good comedian, however, and would have succeeded : Concert 
in creating mirth if the author had given him a chance. 
Grace Golden, as the secretary of ‘‘ Mr. Gunn,” was the : 
one bright spot in the gloom which surrounded the produc- , Organist 
tion. She is full of life and energy and sings with fine we ’ 
A Singular State of Affairs.—The Bromberg | effect. She also was badly handicapped by the dullness of 
otes two singular advertisements. In the | her part. The other members of the cast are unworthy of * ee * 
a musical lady teacher at 80 marks ($20) per | mention. The chorus was excellent. The voices were 
year ; in the other a young woman to tend pigs and poultry | young and fresh and the action was a credit to the stage 
for 240 marks ($60) per year. Young women will find it | manager. The scenery was appropriate and the costumes WM. Cc. CARL, 
worth their while to consider whether it does not pay | adequate. There was a marked attempt to imitate many 
much better to tend to pigs than to teach. well-known senators in the make up of some of the charac- | Permanent Address, 6 West 21st Street, New York. 
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Murio Celli.—Madame Murio Celli, the vocal teacher, 
who has been summering at her cottage home on the Shore 
Road, Fort Hamilton, has resumed her instruction at her 
residence in New York, 18 Irving place. 

Winter Concerts.—The third concert given by F. A. 
Winter, of Altoona, Pa., occurred August 17. Mr. Winter 
was assisted by Mr. J. M. Duganne, piano ; Jos. Barker, 
violin, and Miss Irene Kilgore, soprano. It was a decided 
success. 

Mrs. Ogden Crane—Formerly of Hardman Hall—will 
begin her season on October 1 at the new studio, Room 4, 
No. 3 East Fourteenth street. 

Ysaye.—The second public appearance of Ysaye in New 
York city will be December 7 and 8 with the Symphony 
Society, when he will be heard in the Beethoven concerto, 
with cadences by himself. He will also play some brilliant 
composition of his own. After that he will be heard at 
Music Hall; with orchestra on January 6 and 13, and at 
four recitals on January 8, 12, 15and 19. Ysaye will also 
be heard with the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Seidl Orchestra 
and the Damrosch Orchestra in Philadelphia; the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at Boston, and the Seidl Orches- 
tra and Damrosch Orchestra at Washington and Balti- 
more. Other engagements are already contracted for at 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Hartford, Detroit, Provi- 
dence, Montreal, Toronto, &c. 

Wm. H. Sherwood.—Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood recently 
closed a very successful season at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
where heand his assistant, Mr. Dewey, of Boston, had all 
they could do. Their classes were filled principally by 
music teachers, who availed themselves of the summer 
Mr. Sherwood’s recitals 
were also very well attended. He has returned to Chi- 
cago and will resume his classes at the Chicago Conser- 
vatory. 


vacation to gather new ideas. 


Mabel Lindley Thompson.— Mabel Lindley Thompson 
has returned to Newark after a long vacation at Moriches, 
L. I., where she gave several musical entertainments. 
Miss Thompson will devote two days of each week this 
season to instruction in this city. 

Ellen Beach Yaw.—Miss Seach Yaw was the 
guest of Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Johnson, of Brooklyn, on their 
yacht Lizzie L., which sailed a short cruise last week. 


Ellen 


To Study in London.—Mr. William Richards, a well- 
known Chicago baritone, has gone to London to take a 
three years’ course at the Royal Academy of Music. 

At Wissner Hall.—Wissner Hall, 
able management of Mr. E. H. Colell has taken front rank 


which under the 
among the Brooklyn concert halls, was opened for the sea- 
son last Wednesday, when Signor de Grandi, assisted by 
his pupils and others, gave a very enjoyable concert, at 
which the following program was given : 
“Hark to the Mandolin!” Neapolitan duet (mezzo-soprano 

and alto) H. Parker 

Mrs. Martina Mechtold and Miss Edith Nathan 

Solo piano, ‘Cascade du Chaudron,” op. 139.............-..4.- Bendel 


Signorina Carmela Cosenza. 


Gamer. ** Gaaihe cat Bie Bae ic dds ce ve nccaecce reds seceirsccssces Pinsuti 
Miss Leonore Appell. 
PE BEF AOE vicicesanacdcccnnssccecicaneuceeseneges E. Newton 
Miss Edith Nathan. 
Solo piano Fantasie, impromptu, Op. 65.........seeeceeeseeecees Chopin 
Signorina Carmela Cosenza. 
a ee TI ocd ccdetsccec cd escdecncesscduecine L. Arditi 
Miss Anna Grass. 
Song, “* Margarita”. ...ccscccccccecsesccccccsccvccsccssscccece F. N. Lohr 
Miss Leonore Appell. 
Solo piano 
* Lae Fileuse,” Op. 157. .cccccccccccccccccccvcccccesescescosccccees Raff 
*Maamsks Ge Cements” oc ccccccsssdecreesasvasceneucsaveres Martucci 


Signorina Carmela Cosenza 
ee SR Ce Cr nds dc naveedasencesecedcladensteiness P. Rodney 
Ww . Rivene. 
*“ Ave Maria,” intermezzo from “ Cavalleria Rusticana”’..P. Mascagni 


Mrs. Martina Mechtold. 


“Le Chasseur, Pardonde Ploermell ”.............000005- . Meyerbeer 
Mr. G. Olivero. 
The d’Arona-Le Vinsen Musicale.—Mme. Florenza 


d’Arona and her talented husband, Prof. Carl Le Vinsen, 
gave a musicale at the Gap House, Delaware Water Gap, last 
Thursday morning, rendering selections from ‘‘Faust,” 
‘* Borgia,” ‘‘ Barbiere,” Massenet, Brahms and Wagner, with 
ballads interspersed. The ‘‘ Echo” in commenting upon it 
says : 

Amidst vociferous applause, with encore upon encore, the guests 
of the Gap House received last Thursday morning a never-to-be- 





Florenza 
Such va- 


York’s well-known singers and vocal teachers, Mme. 
d’Arona and Prof. Carl Le Vinsen, who gave a musicale. 
ried and inimitable interpretations, from the great Wagner down to 
the daintiest ditty, were rendered as only such artists can render 
them, and were received with rounds upon rounds of applause, and 
exclamations of “how grand,” “ how wonderful,” “ 
We trust to hear these 


what artists,’”’ 
““what voices ’ were heard on every side. 
artists again in Philadelphia at an early date. 

Mme. d’Arona and Professor Le Vinsen have 
turned to the city and resumed teaching. 


now re- 


Felix Heink’s Engagements.—In connection with his 
engagements in the larger cities several of the more prom- 
inent music schools in the Southern and Western States 
have already completed arrangements to have Mr. Heink 
give one of his song and piano recitals before the students 
of their respective institutions. 

The more progressive instructors of music realizing the 
benefit and prestige derived in being able to secure an ar- 
tist of Felix Heink's talents for such recitals, Mr. Heink’s 
tour in the United States is thus justly estimated to prove 
of great benefit as an aid to musical education generally. 

From numerous press notices before us we give the fol- 
lowing concerning one of Felix Heink’s recent recitals at 
Lexington, Ky. : 

It was the good fortune of many of Lexington’s cultivated people 
last night to be present at the first public appearance in this city of 
Felix Heink, the young composer, in a recital of pianoand vocal se- 
lections. 
of the Liszt rhapsodie every member of the audience listened with 
jealous interest lest a neighbor should follow better than he 
thread of the musical story. 

The program was composed of twelve numbers, six of which were 


From the first note of the opening number to the last echo 


the 


songs, well sung by Mr. Heink and well suited to the finely culti- 
vated baritone voice of the singer. 

Much of his piano playing showed exquisite delicacy of tone-shad 
ing and a fair technic. His tonal effects were marvelous, as in the 
crescendo of the Schubert impromptu and the crescendo of the Raff 
“Cachouca”’ caprice, thereby evoking great enthusiasm In Mr 
Heink are combined genius and the highest possible educational ad- 
vantages. The work of the conscientious student and 
manifested by the rendition of the above program throughout 
Lexington “Transcript.” 


artist was 


Felix Heink’s recital at the S. L, Chapel was the occasion of a large 


ted 
ted 





gathering of the most select of Lexington's society. It resu in an 
audience that literally packed the spacious, dignified old hall. Space 
does not permit us to give a full critique of each number of the pro- 
gram. In the Chopin sonata the Funeral March was exquisitely ren- 
dered. The clear articulation of the second movement was truly re- 
Perhaps the number most enjoyed by the audience was 
Mr 


gave a most perfect interpretation of one of the Chopin polonaises 


markable 


the song ‘‘ The Tear,’’ Mr. Heink’s own composition Heink also 


Such entertainment is education ; the ability to soentertain and ed 


ucate, a gift bestowed only upon the true musical genius.— Lexingtor 
“ Observer.” 

Marie Louise Bailey.—The tour of Marie Louise Bailey 
in this country, beginning in October will undoubtedly be 
a great success. Of the hundred concerts for which she is 
engaged forty-five are already sold in the leading cities. 
Miss Bailey will be heard here for the first time on Octo- 
ber 30, when she will play the Rubinstein D minor con- 


certo and the Liszt Hungarian fantasie. 





Henry Schradieck.—Mr. Henry Schradieck, the cele- 
brated artist on and teacher of the violin, formerly domi- 
ciled at Cincinnati, and for the past five years professor of 
violin playing at Von Bernuth's Conservatory of Music in 
Hamburg, arrived here on Monday of last week on the 
steamship Wieland. Mr. Schradieck intends to locate 
either in New York or some other large city. 


The Strauss Wreath.—The beautiful silver wreath tobe 
presented to Johann Strauss, the famous ‘‘ Waltz King,’ 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his accession to 
conductorship, will be on exhibition at Tiffany's, Union 
Square and Fifteenth street, on and after Monday next. Mr. 


"on 


Rudolph Aronson, asa slight token of his admiration for that 
‘* genius of popular music,” is busily engaged in the com- 
position of a waltz to be entitled ‘‘ The Strauss Jubilee,” 
and which is to be performed at the great ‘‘ Strauss” ban- 
quet to be given in Vienna October 15 next. Contributions 
to the expense of the wreath not previously reported are : 
Ovide Musin, Julius J. Lyons, Wm. Knabe & 
O. Bassett, Max Hirshfeld, Henry Widner, Oliver Ditson 
Company (Boston), George Ehret, John Church Company 
(Cincinnati), the Zolian Company, Frank V. Strauss, J. 
E. Elliott, H. S. Gordon, C. M. Bomeider, Mathilde Cot- 
trelly, L. Goldmark, Charles Wernig, Louis S. Bernheimer, 
Robert Thallon, M. Figman, Arthur W. Tavis, George 
Sweet, Morris Reno, A. Neuman. 

The New York Celebrities.—The 
brities ” begin their tour October 15. 
L. Van Cortland, soprano; Miss Gertrude Cady, pianist ; 


Co., Charles 


**New York Cele- 
The artists are Miss 


Orme Darvel, basso cantante ; Oscar Hentschel, flutist. 


A Soprano Arrives.—Elise Kutscherra, the soprano, 
well known in the musical world of Europe, has just arrived 
in this country and will be heard in the principal concerts 
during the season. Miss Kutscherra comes direct 
London, where she has been singing at Covent Garden. 


from 


Caroline Washburne Rockwood.—Mrs. Caroline Wash- 
burne Rockwood, Utica correspondent of Tue Musicau 
Courter, has returned to her home after a delightful sum- 
mer in the Adirondacks. Mrs. Rockwood gave a highly 
successful series of concerts at the Algonquin, Lower 
Saranac Lake, and at the Hotel Wawbeck, on the Upper 





forgotten treat through the revelation of the talents of two of New 


21. 


tafnments were thoroughly enjoyable. She had the assist- 


ance of H. H. Chandler, baritone; J. H. McKinley, tenor, 
and N. Irving Hyatt, piano 
Victor Harris Returns.—Victor Harris returned last 


week from Europe after a pleasant vacation spent in Nor 
mandy and England. He devoted much of his time to com- 
position. 

Katharine Evans is once 


She spent her holiday in 


Katharine Evans.—Miss 
more busily giving vocal lessons. 
Europe, and paid along visit to her old teacher, the cele 
brated Mme. Viardot-Garcia. 

Maud Ulmer’s Success.—Maud Ulmer, the soprano, 
scored a great success in ‘* The Knickerbockers” at Hali- 
fax recently. The local critics praise unanimously het 
artistic singing and excellent acting. 

At Home. 
Henry G. Thunder, of Philadelphia 

ISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S Music School, 106 East 


Seventy-fourth street, for resident and visiting pupils 


~Mr. Edward Heimendahl, of Baltimore, and 


are back from Europe 


reopens October 15 
ANTED 


perhaps the best 


the best 


Of course the 


A soprano for one of 
choirs in Boston 
voice must be fresh and good—also there must be musical 
temperament and ability to read difficult music at sight. 
Address with full particulars, Frederick Rich, 149 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass, 
PIHLE first issue of the page devoted to “ Woi;- 
sohn’s Musical Bureau Items” will be printed 
October 17. 
of this mode of advertisement please 
HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL 
1 East Fourteenth Street. 


All artists desiring to avail them- 
selves 
address 
BUREAU, 33 


BEWARE OF FRAUD 

HE visit paid by our Mr. Blumenberg to Europe 

this year has disclosed to him the fact thata 

regular traffic exists in the production of fraudulent 

and illegitimate musical instruments supposed to be 

old and prepared especially for American collectors, 

who become the victims of systematized robbery and 
fraud. 

Clavichords, harpsichords, spinets, violins, ‘cellos 
and curious instruments in imitation medieval 
types are manufactured or doctored to give them the 
appearance of old specimens, and they are placed in 
the track of American buyers, who are apparently 
misled chiefly because of their confidence in the par- 


of 


ties engaged in this line of business in Europe and 
their agents in the United States. 

Itis therefore our duty to advise all persons who 
propose to spend any money on such objects to in- 
vestigate the party or parties offering them for sale. 
Europe has been scoured of nearly all perfect speci- 
mens and the pedigree of nearly every legitimate 
instrument is known. If this cannot be produced 
together with the instrument no one should be 
tempted to purchase, for it is almost certain thata 
‘‘fake” or fraud is about to be foisted upon him, es- 
pecially if he is an American—for the stuff is made 
particularly with an eye upon the American market 





Milan 
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The 
ant in the artillery, Alfredo Armo, has finished 


Soldiers as Composers.—We learn 
that the military is enrolling as compusers. 
an opera 


entitled ‘‘ Iole.” 


ROSA LINDE, 0.2880 


. . « FOR CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 


JOHNSTON & ARTHUR, 05055) 





DIREC 


pion Sq., West, N. Y. City, 


ROSE and OTTILIE 


Sty TRO. 
Ensemble Pianists. 


PAPA 





Available for Concerts and Recitals after 


November I, 


H. G. SNOW, 


Address 





Lake. Mrs. Rockwood is a finished artist and the enter- 





Room 416 Abbey Building New York City. 
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in | recollected introduces the ‘‘ College Hornpipe 
has | 


December 
who will | 


she will return for a lengthy provincial tour. Herr Staven- 
hagen, the pianist, will likewise be here in February and 
March, and besides playing in London he will have a tour 
| through Great Britain and Ireland. 


Another Bulow Tale.—Here is a new Biilow anec- 
dote too characteristic not to be true. One evening ata 
symphony rehearsal of the Meiningen orchestra the famous 
conductor stopped the orchestra and exclaimed: ‘* Kettle- 
drums forte!” ‘The drummer, who thought he had done 
pretty well already, redoubled his efforts, but again Billow 
stopped and shouted : ‘‘ Kettledrums forte!” Once more 
the drummer put on extra steam, and when Biilow stopped 
‘* Really, Herr Kapellmeister, if I beat 

** Who asked 
‘* You play for- 


again he exclaimed : 
: 


I shall break the drumheads! 
retorted Biilow quietly. 


any harder 
you to do that?” 
tissimo, and what I want is forte only.” 


Rossini Letters.—Some interesting and hitherto un- 
published letters of Rossini have been collected by M. 
The composer, in the correspondence now 
appearing, to his criticism. In a letter 
written when he was barely twenty-five Rossini falls foul 
of Haydn, who, he says, corrupted good taste and was fol- 
At this period the com- 


Arthur Pougin. 
gives free rein 


lowed by Cramer and Beethoven. 
other 


‘* divine’ 
Banti 
1835, 


poser preferred to any musicians the 
Pacchierotfi,  Rubinelli, 
Babbini. In a letter dated Paris, October, Rossini 
refers to the funeral and the will of Bellini, whom he sin- 
cerely mourned. Writing from Paris, this time in 
1866, the Pesaro maestro suggests that if Verdi comes to 
France, after the success of his ‘‘ Don Carlos” at Milan, he 
should ask for high pay, as he was the only man able to 


Crescentini, Pozzi, and 


again 


write a grand opera. 
praise of Arrigo Boito, librettist and composer. 
his death the musician wrote on a mass which he had com- 
or Ape, of 


Toward 


posed that it was the work of the old Singe 
Pesaro, thus parodying the title of Swan, or Cygne, which 
had been given to him. The last letter of the series is a 
fantastic one, written to the Deity on the conclusion of the 
In it the writer says that he was born for opéra 
‘ Daily 


mass. 
bouffe and asks for a place in Paradise.—London 


Telegraph.” 

Ben Davies Praises.—In an interview in an Eng- 
3en Davies, the singer, ‘From 
I must confess that the American 


lish weekly paper, says: 
the musical point of view, 
in advance of us,” 


veople are considerably 


, 
t 
that this was possibly owing to the German element in the 
United States. 


Queen’s Hall, London.—The workmen are now 
busy at Queen’s Hall making the necessary alterations in 
the orchestra, with the double purpose of compressing the 
tone the 


over so wide a space, and of increasing the seatage. 


of violins, which is now 
new arrangement will receive its first severe test on Octo- 
ber Dr. 


and will conduct Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 


20, when Richter will give an afternoon concert 


Richter ia England.—The London orchestral re- 
hears Birmingham Triennial 
place at Queen’s Hall beginning on September 2 


als for the 
They 


direction of Dr. Richter ; but Dr. 
conduct his new oratorio, Prof. Stanford Goring Thomas’ 
new cantata, and Mr. Henschel his ‘* Stabat Mater.” Dr. 
Richter will arrive in England during the previous week, 


eral Hubert Parry will 


and will superintend the final choral practices at Birming- 
ham, where the full rehearsals with principals, band and 
chorus will occupy the whole of Saturday, September 29, 
and Monday, October 1, the festival itself beginning next 
day. 

Immediately after the Birmingham festival Dr. Richter 
with his full orchestra, numbering ninety-two persons, will 
start upon a fortnight’s tour of the provinces under the 
Mr. Vert. of the concerts have, we 


learn, been already sold, and the demand for seats to hear 


direction of Some 
the performances under the great Viennese conductor is so 
great that if his other engagements had permitted the tour 
might easily have been doubled. The program, a typical 
London, be the same throughout, it 
including the ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ overture, Brahms’ varia- 
Antonii,” Wagner’s ‘' Parsifal” 
prelude, and the ‘* Walkiirenritt,” Liszt’s second Hunga- 
rian rhapsody, and Beethoven’s C minor symphony. The 
route will be as follows: St. James’ Hall, London, October 

Huddersfield, 9; Sheffield, 10; Edinburgh, 11; Glas- 
12; Liverpool (a matinée, for the journey to which 
the band will have to take a special train), 13; St. James’ 
Hall, London, 15; Manchester, 16; Newcastle (the annual 
police concert), 17; Leeds, 18; Queen’s Hall, London (a 
20, and Brighton, 22. On October 23 Dr. 


wae 


one, will, save as to 


tions on the choral * St. 


gow, 


matinée), 


| Richter will return to Vienna. 


” overture, which it may be 
” and the 
Rule Britannia,” has taken the fancy of Dr. 
who heard it at a Philharmonic rehearsal. We 
have already mentioned that Dr. Richter intends to have 
it performed at a Philharmonic concert in Vienna, and he 
will likewise introduce it into his programs in London and 
Leeds. 


Dr. Mackenzie's “‘ Britannia 


theme of *' 
Richter, 





The same letter contains warm | 
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and he added 
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will again last four days, and they will be under the gen- | 
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CINCINNATI TRIFLES. 
USICAL affairs in our city of course are begin- 
ning to revive with the coming on of cool weather. The 
burning, blazing, unbearable three months of heat 
seem to have tired themselves out. By the way, I doubt if any 
of our American cities are better provided with summer music 
than the city of Cincinnati. We have two large endowments 
which furnish good programs to the people gratis in our two 
largest parks, Burnet Woods and Eden Park, besides which ex- 
cellent concerts are given two or three times a week at one of 


blistering, 


our most charming resorts, the world famous Zoological Gar- 
as we shorten it down after the American fashion, 
‘*Zoo.” The programs at all these concerts of course are what 
would be termed ‘ popular,” and yet no one of them is unre- 
deemed by at least one or two overtures or symphony numbers 
which would belong to the second rank of classical excellence 
and sometimes to the first. 

Our two chief institutions of musical learning 
(I name them 
chronological order of their foundation), have done a good, 
though not overwhelming summer business. Early in July 
Miss Bauer gave a concert of her students which was voted by 

Being out of the city at the 
little later there was a recital 
Mrs. 
Katharine Douglas-Bronston, who has been a successful teacher 
Sheis a brilliant vocalist, possess- 
She is at present 
Waco, 
and 


dens, or, 


the Cincinnati 


Conservatory and the College of Music in the 


all who heard it a decided success. 
time I did not myself attend. A 


of the voice for several years. 
ing a high soprano voice of great flexibility. 
instructor of at the Waco Female College, 
one of the most considerable institutions of that State, 


vocal music 
Tex., 
is a worthy exponent of Miss Bauer's well-known and widely ad- 
mired method of 

Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, one of the piano teachers of the Con- 


servatory 


voice-teac hing. 


his two months’ 
Next Mr. 


vacation, July and August, as 


Shailor Evans went, to be 


spent 


usual in Europe. Frederic 


| gone through August and September, but in the meantime Miss 


Bauer has added anotHer important artist toher corps of piano 
teachers. She has now three gentlemen, all of whom, differing 
in their talents and their personal characteristics, are yet worthy 
of the name artist. 

This gentleman is Mr. George Kriiger, a pupil of Gentz, 
Leschetizky, but more of Let me not omit to 
of the important Bohlmann. Just 
before he went off for his vacation eted an admirably 
and thoughtfully annotated aoe of the studies of 
I went through this 


sarth 
him anon 
doings 


and 


mention some . 


he com] 


Stephen Heller, which is soon to be issed. 


| 1 1 21 . 
| work with the author while it was in manuscript, and have con- 


high opinion of its merits from a pedagogical 
think that Mr. Bohlmann not 
greater musical discrimination than others in the selection of the 


has only shown 


J = | studies, but has shown an instinct for teaching in their excellent, 
Festival will take | 


influ- 


has been 


orderly arrangement and progressiveness. Through the 
Mr. Bohlmann Klindworth, 
secured to prepare an annotated edition of the English suites of 
which will be published in about a year. 
hear 


his teacher, Carl 


Johann Sebastian Bach, 
WwW abroad Bohlmann visited d'Albert at his residence 
Dresden, 
dentials from that world-renowned artist, besides many others. 
A word about Mr. Kriiger. He has not yet made his public 
début, but I had the pleasure of meeting him socially the other 
evening, and after dining he played for me an hour or more. 
whole is that he is a very remayskable 
enormous technical 


hile 


and has brought home some of the very strongest cre 


My impression upon the 
of 
especially in the speed and brilliancy of octaves, while his con- 
ception is musical and of the modern romantic type. One of the 
Bauer Conservatory was a 


player, in some respects power, 


features of the summer term at the 


series of six lectures, delivered weekly in connected order by 


your present correspondent. The subject handled was ‘‘ What 
is Classical Music, and how shall we apply it to Public Educa- 
tion ? 

Miss Clara Bauer, the head of the Conservatory, is absent on a 


A few weeks ago the College of Music 


” 


much needed vacation. 
gave for the behoof of its summer students a very fine pupils’ 
recital. The numbers consisted chiefly of things which had 
been given at the Commencement or some time during the past 
season, They were upon the whole well delivered, and though 
not showing the freshness and élan of perfectly new studied 
compositions, were thoroughly enjoyable. The program con- 
sisted of organ solos, soprano solos, string quartets and piano 
music galore, with a little bit of violin. 

The one unique feature of the past year’s work at the College 
of Music was a contest between three of the assistant teachers 
for the possession of a magnificent Steinway upright piano. 
‘‘And thereby hangs a tale.’’ Our enterprising, wideawake 
local firm of Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, who now represent 
the Steinway and other excellent makes, offered one year ago to 
present a large Steinway upright of the very finest possible 
style to that one*of the graduates of the College of Music who 
should play a given program best. There were three con- 
testants, and of the three Miss Blanche Ebbert, who graduated 
under Prof. Chas. Graninger, the director of the Orpheus Club, 
was voted the best, and in consequence she became the happy 
possessor of a beautiful instrument. 

Among the new movements of the teachers I note with 
pleasure that Annie Norton-Hartdagen, the vocalist, and Mrs. 
Carrie Bellows-Johnson, the pianist, have opened a studio at 




















No. 58 Pike Building. Both these ladies made their early studies 
in this city, and havea large following of friends and admirers 
among our musical élite. Joun S. Van CLEve. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 





San Francisco, August 22, 1894. 
HE dull quietness of our musical atmosphere was 
agreeably broken by a violin recital at Metropolitan Hall 
last night. Mr. Philip Hastings, the manager, urged me to at- 
tend, and I am glad I went. A Cossack boy aged thirteen years, 
Costia Doomcheff by name, a native of Odessa, recently landed 
on our shores, was the player. He did not meet as large an au- 
dience as I think he will at his two subsequent recitals, to be 
given prior to his departure eastward. The expressions of de- 
light which his admirable playing elicited from the small but in- 
telligent gathering of music lovers present showed that he is a 
genius of no mean rank, of great achievements already and of 
great promise for the future. 

I do not claim much erudition regarding the comparative 
merits of violinists, my own Paganiny-ing having begun and 
ended with my college days; but I have heard many of the 
greatest artists of our time, and can say that I enjoyed Master 
Doomcheff's playing last night about as well as anybody’s, not 
because he is a prodigy, but because he played so eloquently and 
so exceedingly well. He was taught by Besckirski in Moscow, 
and also by an Italian teacher. 

There was nothing on the program to relieve the monotony of 
its character, but after a dozen numbers, including concertos, 
The 
boy played entirely from memory, and with the utmost self-pos- 
session and aplomb. His pose and manner were admirable. He 
isa handsome fellow, quite large for his age, and I predicta 
great success for him on his merits, despite the distribution of a 


fantasias, &c., the audience was sti y x to hear more. 
fant & the audien till willing to hear mor 


lot of printed stuff in his praise, written by some noodle of a 
Russian prince, who talks so learnedly of ‘‘Shopin,”’ of **‘ Men- 
delssohn and Bartholdi,” that one might naturally dread to re- 
ceive praise from such a writer. Prof. Henry Strauss furnished 
the piano accompaniments in a delightfully accurate and satis- 
factory manner, as is customary with him. 

Attempts have more than once been made here to unify the 
interests of the people who teach music as a profession into a 
phalanx of opposition to what might be called the ‘‘ quacks” in- 
festing that calling even more numerously than they do almost 
any other. Hitherto these efforts have failed, sooner or later. 

I have just received a printed ‘‘ Preamble and Resolutions,” 
setting forth a proposed ‘‘ Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia,” its constitution and bylaws, and an invitation to attend 
a general meeting to discuss the same on August 24, signed by 
‘* H. Clay Wysham, secretary pro tem.” 

There is no doubt some method of eliminating incompetency 
from the ranks of teachers of music (or of anything else) would 
be a great thing to adopt; but, judging from the past, I fear this 
last movement will be no more efficacious than many that have 

I don't think the publiccares anything about 
This selection of a teacher for one’s children 


been tried before. 
being protected. 


ought to be a matter for a careful consideration. I am inclined 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE M. T. 


A. 


CLAREMONT, N. H., September 13, 1894. 

HE tenth annual musical festival of the Western 
New Hampshire Musical Association, which took place the 

last week in August, was a most pronounced success financially 
as well as musically. The chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
Jules Jordan, of Providence, never was in better form or did 
better work for any conductor in former years, and no conductor 
ever did more for a chorus than did Mr. Jordan by his good 
judgment, untiring energy and patience, and he quickly estab- 
lished himself in the confidence and affection of his singers, so 
that where he led they willingly followed. The soloists were of 
the best; Mary Howe and William Lavin have been heard in 
Claremont before, but repeated their former successes and 
deepened the favorable impression already established. Of 
Madame Blauvelt’s singing the chorus and audience were alike 
wildly extravagant in praise ; her voice of such fresh and bird- 
like beauty and purity being joined toa personality at once so 
charming and artistic, and a manner devoid of staginess or 
affectation, made her instantly a favorite with her audience, and 
the tumultuous applause at the end of each number showed the 
pleasure her singing gave. Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard accom- 
panied as capably as ever on the piano, and the Weber Male 
Quartet, of Boston, assisted, as did a number of local musicians, 
rounding out in fine manner what must pass into history as the 
best festival in Claremont, and establishing a 
standard that future festivals will find it hard to equal or excel. 
W. H. H. 


ever given 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
San FRANcCisco, September 8. 
Teachers’ Association of California, is 
It already has nearly fifty healthy members, 
including the venerable Kontski. Mr. H. Clay 
Wysham is secretary-treasurer. The president is not yet elected, 
but is likely to be Mr. H. W. Patrick, a gentleman whom I have 
known many years and holdin highest esteem. He is an Ameri- 
can and does not belong to the ‘‘ Musical (Trade) Union,” which 
‘is greatly to his credit, for in spite of all temptations, &c.,” 
he remains American. 
hear that a musical journal is to be started here next month 
under the editorial guidance of Prof. F. J. Zifferan, who thinks 
he has enough capital, literary and ‘‘ bi-metallic ” to make it go. 
He has already engaged a corp of contributors, foreign and do- 


HE Music 
crystallizing. 


Chevalier de 


mestic, whose ability is recognized. 
Mr. Zifferan is the husband of Madam Builloni, now singing in 


Vienna. ‘Though I wish him success, I don't envy him the task 
he has undertaken. 


Mr. Donald de V. Graham, who has been for several years a 
resident of San Francisco and has endeared himself to a host of 
friends by his charming social qualities and to the general public 
by his delightful singing, is about to return to his native Eng- 
We have no singer among us 
He 
sings so eloquently, so seriously, and at the same time with such 


land. He will be greatly missed. 


who impresses me more favorably than does Mr. Graham. 





to think, when it is considered, the judgment of the parent is in- 
fluenced more by the question of the teacher's ability to perform 
a few show pieces agreeably than whether he or she knows any- 
thing about music itself or has any talent for teaching. 

The ordinary boarding school teacher is expected to make his 
pupils show off at the closing exhibition—a parrot-lke, learned 
pig sort of proposition utterly unworthy to be classed as educa- 
tional. 

When one compares the prices paid for music lessons and their 
result with the cost of other schooling and its result one can al- 
most conclude that ‘‘ the public 1s an ass ”,to allow itself to be so 
If 
this sounds unfair why should the average music scholar find it 
any less difficult to read the words in a hymnibook at sight than 
to read the music of the accompanying tunes in the same quiet, 


cheated by paying so much money for so little knowledge. 


intellectual manner ? 

But I am intruding a suggestion of my deeply rooted skepti- 
cism regarding the value of ordinary methods of acquiring mu 
sical knowledge. So much ignorance and mistaken grasp of the 
subject prevails among people who are interested either as teach- 
ers or learners that this movement toward amelioration, while 
well meant and much needed, fails to inspire me with much hope 
for its success. 

So many years’ residence in this city has taught me to appre- 
ciate the long tried acquaintance of some of the prominent lead- 
None more highly than that of Mr. L. 
I first remember him as a boy 


ers in the music trade. 
S. Sherman, of Sherman & Clay. 
He has gone on growing in my respect and 
esteem ever since. He is fortunately mated to a lady worthy of 
him, and who is conspicuously active in that sort of benevolent 
enterprise wherein Mrs. Sherman 
taken her two daughters to Germany for their educational ad- 
They are now in Berlin and expect to be away a year 
or two. Meanwhile the eldest.son is studying at the State Uni- 
versity here. When this interesting family is again united in 
their home, overlooking the Golden Gate, the European mails 
will lose several very liberal patrons. 

Miss Lillian K. Slinkey’s farewell, which I mentioned in a for- 
mer letter, but which your compositor set up as a“ free will 
concert,” takes place on the 30th inst. under the charge of Prof. 
F. Ziliani. I presume, however, Miss Slinkey’s free will is not in- 
volved—adversely, at least. 

Mr. Alfred Wilkie intends giving a ballad concert at Palo 
Alto, ‘‘under the auspices” of the Glee Club at Stagford Uni- 
versity on September 14. 

Mr. Alfred A. Farland, the great banjo virtuoso, who plays 
the overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” a Mendelssohn concerto or a 
Beethoven sonata with equal facility, is nearing California, and 
will appear in this city on September 17. His tour is under the 
charge of Mr. Albert Marx, who has booked him all through 


in the business. 


good women excel. has 


vantage. 


a pleasing self-abnegation, that his listeners are always gratified. 
He has been an invaluable member of the Bohemian Club, where 
his absence will create the greatest void. A farewell dinner was 
given him at the club on the Ist, at which about sixty members 
were present. The regret at Mr. Graham's departure from us is 
as sincere as it is universal. 

Mr. Elmer De Pue 
He pos- 


Another amateur singer has also left us. 
has just accepted an engagement with the Bostonians. 
sesses a fine tenor voice and a great talent for comedy, exem- 
plified in several appearances here in society opera. It will not 
be surprising if Mr. De Pue should become a celebrity. 

Miss Lillian Slinkey’s farewell benefit came off on the 29th, and 
was a very entertaining concert. I was unable to attend, but 
did have the advantage of reading a most extraordinary ‘ crit- 
ique” in next morning’s paper, wherein ‘wild and woolly” 
Western gush seems to have had full swing. Such of 
musical criticism from a scribe who knows so little of the subject 


a gem 
about which he writes is phenomenal. After carefully describ- 
ing the lady’s dress and some other items of the program he says 
this of her singing : 

‘*Miss Slinkey rendered the solo, récitative and cavatina, 
‘Comme per me sereno,’ from Bellini’s beautiful opera, ‘ La Son- 
nambula.’ She gave great expression to this immortal master- 
piece from the simple recitative to the cantabile staccato which 
follows and leading up to the final moderato, ‘Sovra il sen la 
man mi pose,’ so full of thrilling harmony. 

I have reason to suspect the writer will not do much more 
work in the paper in which this appeared. 

The beauties of the trade union principle applied to art has 
Mr. Fritz Scheel is engaged as 
This amateur orchestra 
“* Union.” 


been exemplified once more. 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society. 
has a few professional assistants, members of the 
The rehearsals for the season were about to begin the other day 
when notice was served upon these gentlemen by the authorities 
in the ‘‘ Union” that they must refrain from rehearsing with the 
amateurs! ‘ Behold, how good and pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!” How proud an American must 
feel in a ‘‘ Union!” Ican only imagine, never having ‘‘ been 
there.” 

Itis gratifying to see Mr. W. J. Keeley again at his post in 
Sherman & Clay’s, although he still carries his right arm in a 
sling. In scaling the cliffs of the small goods department about 
a month ago, he fell and broke his right arm above the elbow, 
which put him hors de combat until last week. 

Mr. Keeley, besides his secular avocation, has an ecclesiastical 
connection with St. Luke’s Church as leading tenor in the sur- 
pliced choir, and a very good tenorheis. The altitude and suc- 
cess of his singing far surpasses his feats as aclimber of ladders. 
Mr. Willis E. Bacheller, one of the most recent accessions to 
our corps of vocalists, has caught on and is comfortably estab- 


23 


teacher to establish himself here than anywhere else. Ex parte 
credo. 

This statement may interest some of the numerous profes- 
sionals who cast longing eyes toward this State, some of whom 
It is more to the point 
than the answers I've been able to give their inquiries. 


have written to me for encouragement. 


Iam pleased to see that Cassasa has taken his splendid band 
to play at the State Fair at Sacramento. 
better music was ever furnished that institution. 

Master Costia Doomcheff, the wonderful boy violinist, has 
flitted Eastward, where I hope he will be appreciated by paying 
Such was not the case here, I regret to say, though 


I venture to say no 


audiences. 
his playing was pronounced magnificent by everyone who did 
hear him. If he were under such able management as H. E. 
Abbey’s, Doomcheff would create a comparative furor 


e 


I had the pleasure of playing an organ accompaniment for 
Mrs. Marriner-Campbell the other day, while she sang before a 
church full of people in attendance on a congress of 
It was a delight to me, as it always used to 
We 
were associated for years in Grace Church before she retired 


** Mission- 
ary Board "—ers. 
be, to hear this admirable artist again in an organ loft. 
now recalls 


from choir singing, and to hear her beautiful voice 


the sweetest memories. No singer has ever been more popular 
here than Mrs. Campbell, and surely none has ever been more 
Henry M. 


highly esteemed as a woman. BosworTH. 
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FARIBAULT. 





FARIBAULT, Minn., September 12, 1804 
ARIBAULT’S beautiful little 
filled to the doors on the evening of tl 


Opera house 
elith ult., the 


sufferers, the 


was 


1 occa 





~ the fire 


sion being a beautiful concert in behalf « 
The large audience 





ims of the recent holocaust at Hinckley. 
were for the most part 1n evening dress, and produced a very 
brilliant picture under the splendid illumination of the hundreds 
of electric jets. 
local talent, assisted by Miss May Carter (soprano) and H. Dan- 


The program of thirteen numbers was given by 


forth Dicherson (reader), of Minneapolis, every member being 
I to make 


I wish 
The young 


most enthusiastically received and encored. 
particular mention of Miss Whipple's piano playing. 
lady isa pupil of Moskowskis. She is a good interpreter of the 
modern composers, has an admirable technic, and plays with 
considerable finish. Heavy bereavement in her family called her 
home, since which she helps on her musical studies in her own 
studio. Possessing a true love for music as an art, dilligent in 
the pursuit of more knowledge and ambitious for greater achieve- 
ment in piano playing, we may hope to hear from her among 
The 


e 








concert was ac¢ ym plete success, 


Ac 


our own foremost pianists. 


netting the relief committee about $300. ron Horton. 


Musical Items. 
Catenhusen Conducted.—T hat sterling and experienced 
conductor, Mr. Ernst Catenhusen, is the 
of the Francis Wilson Opera Company, which produced 


musical director 
last week at Abbey’s Theatre a comic opera, ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Deputy.” The book is by Mr. J. Cheever Goodwin, and it 
is not particularly interesting after the first act. The music 
istuneful and is by Jakobowski, the composer of ‘* Erminie.”’ 
Miss Lulu Glaser made the hit of the piece. 


Nordica Did Not Sign.—Lillian Nordica has not signed 
with Abbey & Grau for the coming season of opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. There was some difference as 


to terms. Madame Nordica will get married in Europe 
and will probably sing in Germany next winter and spring. 
She will be sadly missed here. 

Bella Thomas Nichols.—Bella Nichols, the 


well-known vocal teacher, has returned to the city and has 


Thomas 


resumed instruction. 

Julia L. Wyman.—Mrs. Julia L. 
soloist of the first Symphony Society concert, November 9 
and 10. 
Worcester Musical Festival next week, when she will sing 


Wyman will be the 
She will also be the leading contralto of the 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem,” together with Emma Juch, Rieger 
and Campanari. 

Elise Kutscherra.—Elise Kutscherra, for the past few 
years one of the leading singers at the Royal Opera House 
of Dresden, Saxony, arrived in the city last week, and has 
She 
will also be one of the leading members of Walter Dam- 


made some important engagements with Anton Seidl. 


rosch’s German Opera Company. 
Effie Stewart.— 
New York for a number of years, has returned and will be 


Effie Stewart, who has been absent from 


heard during the coming season in some of the large con- 
certs. She has developed into a dramatic soprano. 
Helene von Doenhoff.—Helene von Doenhoff, the con- 
tralto, has severed her connection with the Tavary Eng- 
lish opera. She will remain in the city to accept concert 
and opera engagements. - 
Elizabeth Cary.—Elizabeth Cary, who was heard in 
concerts some years ago, has just returned from Paris, 
where she studied the past few years. She is said to be a 
fine oratorio singer and will appear with some of the lead- 
ing societies. 

Henry Waller Will Teach.—Henry Waller, a very 
gifted pianist and composer, will teach harmony, compo- 
sition and piano playing this season at his residence 43 West 
Eighteenth street. A few 
years ago Mr. Waller was one of the most promising of 


He is also busy on a new opera. 


American piano virtuosi, but he has of late devoted him- 








this State. H. M. Boswortn. 





lished. He tells me that it is no more difficult for a competent 





self exclusively to composition. 
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- Jewett pianos which recently came under 
our notice show that the house is still busily at 
it making pianos which are up to date. Dealers are 
wise in seeking this piano. It is a ready seller and 
gives but little or no trouble when sold. 
or 


ie the return of the buyers of high grade 
pianos Decker Brothers’ retail business has 
shown an upward tendency. Their warerooms on 
Union square, New York, are elegantly arranged for 
the better class of trade, and this fall promises much. 


or 


HOSE of our Western readers who are interested 

in piano improvements (and all should be) would 

do well to avail themselves of the opportunity to see 

the wonderful Phelps Harmony Attachment which 

will be on exhibition at the Milwaukee (Wis.) Exposi- 
tion during its continuance. 


or 
N addition toa busy summer filling orders, Strauch 
| Brothers have been up to their eyes in the work 
of readjusting their machinery in their enlarged 
factory. Everything is now settled and the work of 
erection and completing of an addition to their fac- 
tory is off their minds. Attention can now be con- 
centrated on the manufacture of actions and keys. 
= 
OSTER & CO., of Rochester, N. Y., have at last 
F consummated the change of their corporate name 
from the Metcalf Piano Company to Foster & Co., 
and whether it be a result of the conclusion of their 
efforts in this direction or not they write us under 
date of September 14: ‘‘We are much pleased to 
note the increase of our business this month, and we 
are increasing our output daily.” 
oF 


HE A. B. Chase Company has been among the 
T first to feel the effects of the general improve- 
ment in business, they having within a short time ar- 
ranged agencies at Salt Lake City, Laramie, Wy.; 
Spokane Falls and Portland, Ore., besides having 
effected arrangements whereby they will hereafter 
be represented in Cincinnati by the new Hockett 
Brothers-Puntenny Company. 

= 

OU seldom hear of an agent giving up the agency 
7 of the Sterling goods. When you do hear of a 
change it is generally the manufacturers of the Ster- 
ling goods who desire the change. The Sterling 
Company have agents who sell 300, 250 and 200 pianos 
a year, and who believe in the merits of the goods to 
such an extent that they cannot be tempted to let 
any other piano interfere with their Sterling busi- 
ness. Certainly this is pointer enough for live agents 
who have not the Sterling. 


=“ 


NE of the most interesting features in that most 
0 interesting concern, the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is the manner in which they have 
pushed to the fore the portable pipe organs of their 
instruments that stand at the head of their 
class. The musical value of these remarkable organs 
is being more appreciated each day as they come 
more prominently before the trade and public, and 
the position they occupy in the musical instrument 
manufacturing industries is unique. A new cata- 
logue concerning ,them will be published shortly. 


make 





R. MELVILLE CLARK, of the Story & Clark 
Organ Company, who arrived in New York last 
Saturday, proceeded immediately to Chicago, not 
having time to visit his numerous friends in this city. 
= 
R. W. O. BACON, formerly with Chickering & 
Sons at Boston, New York and Chicago, has 
joined the forces of Decker Brothers, assuming 
charge of their retail warerooms in the Decker 
Building on Union square. 
oad 
R. HENRY BEHR, of Behr Brothers & Co., re- 
turned home on the Pennland on Sunday last, 
much improved in health. The affairs of the re- 
organized concern of Behr Brothers & Co. are in as 
prosperous a condition as can be expected after the 
hard summer, and with Mr. Behr again at the helm 
they will probably be steered into commercial chan- 
nels again, and kept well up in the race for success. 
oH 
R. OTTO WISSNER is preparing his fall cata- 
logue. The rapid increase in the Wissner 
styles necessitates this. In the catalogue will be 
printed some interesting reading regarding the de 
velopment of the Wissner piano. The latest bit of 
news from the Wissner house will probably be given 
October Ist when something of importance will be 
stated. Great prestige is being added to this house 
hourly. Its rise and growth have been remarkable. 
ne 
EMBERS of the trade who have not visited Mr. 
M Freeborn G. Smith’s case factory at Leo- 
minster, Mass., should stop at that town some day 
and inspect it. This factory is one of the busiest in 
Massachusetts. The amount of lumber consumed is 
enormous, as is the total of finished product shipped 
to manufacturers of pianos weekly. Business in the 
piano department of Mr. Smith's enterprises is ex- 
ceedingly good. As to news, Mr. Kramer, winner of 
the Bradbury free trip to Europe, has returned from 
his ocean voyage and is in Washington, D. C. 
= 
HE Weber piano agency for Boston has been 
taken from the house of M. Steinert & Sons, 
Just what the Weber Piano Company are going to do 
for Boston representation cannot be stated definitely 
this week. Some important negotiations are now on, 
the outcome of which will probably be of a nature 
that will materially advance the sale of Weber pianos 
in Boston. Since last spring the Weber Piano Com- 
pany have been thoroughly overhauling everything 
from their factory to their agencies. Some other im- 
portant things will be accomplished by this house 
during this fall season. 


R. NAHUM STETSON, of Steinway & Sons, 
was expected home yesterday from Chicago, 
where he has been spending some time with Mr. E. 
A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., arranging the de- 
tails of the several changes to be made in the interior 
of the building corner of Wabash avenue and Jack- 
son street, which Lyon, Potter & Co. will occupy in 
May, 1805. There has been some talk of a promi- 
nent firm being in negotiation for this building, 
offering, as we understand, a bonus on the lease, but 
the above information, which is official, would seem 
to settle the matter definitely. Mr. Stetson, besides 
discussing the contemplated changes, has also ar- 
ranged the details of the decorations. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS -% Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 



























THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profe‘sion are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Fines: 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


Tho Bast Selling High Grade Plano Made 


( F. E ( a = ; E | N yl FAcTory : WESTERN FACTORY: 
” PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO., 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Stz., 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 


WEGMAN & CO., 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 


PIANOS. 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


By Special Appointment to 
moat AUBURN, N. Y.- 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
JACOB DOLL, 


Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 
SUCCESSOR TO 


Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 
Baus Piano Company. 
wwe~ww OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS nr 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
* Southern Boulevard, Kast 133d St. and Trinity Ave 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 5¥e% AEH SEER “EPEReNs. 


Lorne). 
40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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Tuaargest Factories in Hurope. 
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THE MUSICAL 


PROCRESS. 


OW that the universal stagnation in business is a 
N thing of the past and business is improving, deal- 
ers are realizing the great work done by manufac- 
turers during the depressed period. 

At different times accounts of the work of prepara- 


tion for fall trade have been given in THE MUSICAL | 


CouriER, ‘These accounts have not been given to the 

ade in a general way, but the work of individual 
manufacturers has been spoken of in such a manner 
that the dealers understood. Now comes the realiza- 
Dealers receiving consignments 
The 


tion of this work. 
of new pianos are seeing and appreciating. 
contrast between their old stock of a year ago. and 
the fresh, brand new stock they are receiving is not 
because the dealers have not seen any 
a long time, but for the reason that 


noticeable 
new pianos for 
the pianos now going out are superior in every way 
to those turned out a year or so ago. 

Manufacturers during 1893 had their full 
looking after financial matters, and as things became 


hands 


easier during the spring of this year they turned 
their attention to forthcoming stock. There was no 
prospect of any great business to be secured during 
the summer past. The times were not good for forc- 
ing business, and to put in the summer months on im- 
proving their pianos seemed a wise thing for manu- 
facturers to do. 

This they did, as stock now going to the dealer 
shows 

This stock is made from better material, has better 
workmanship put it, in every way 
superior to any other yet turned out. All of these 
things dealers are noticing and they do not fully un- 


upon and is 


derstand why. 

During the summer past the manufacturer, with 
lots of time at his disposal, with little business to 
bother him, has given every detail of the factory as 
well as the product attention. Stock can be made 
better in a perfect factory than it can in a factory 
which is incomplete. Quite in the 
trade have had for years imperfections of which 


a few factories 
manufacturers were well aware, but had not the time 
to correct. Go into many factories making pianos 
or organs and you will find that improvements have 
been made The floor 
iven up to several branches of piano making has dis- 


in almost every department. 
appeared and order brought out of this conglomera- 
tion of different work by adding room to the factory 

various Where 


stock has been handled twice through force of situa- 


and separating the departments 


tion the changes wrought in the factories make it 


possible to handle it but once, thereby effecting a 


considerable financial Old and worn out 
machinery and appliances have been thrown out and 


contrivances have 


saving. 
new and improved mechanical 
taken their places. 

With improved factories in which to produce goods, 
the making of stock on the same lines as in former 
years could be easier and better proceeded with. 
But the changes have not stopped with factory im- 
provement. Recognizing that some styles were a 
little antiquated, while others were hopelessly behind 
the aye, such work on cases has been done that makes 
this 1894 fall stock look entirely different from any 
preceding it 
not stop with new styles and the improvement of the 
Pianos sound differently. Where dealers found 


Work, as dealers are now seeing, did 


Ola 
fault with instruments in the past their objections 
have been overcome by improvement in the parts 
they objected to. Some pianos that had a decided 
‘‘ tubbiness’”’ in the bass have been worked over and 
developed. Tone-production has been studied, with 
pleasing results to the dealers. 

Among the preparations for fall trade which the 
dealers now seeing tangible evidence of must 
the concerns whose 
products are now going to the trade. 
concerns show a stock which is delighting the deal- 
ers, proving that they are abreast with the times. 


are 


not be forgotten new piano 


These young 


Improvement has been the order of the summer 


past, and dealers are now realizing it. As proof of 
this when a dealer gets some of this new stock he im- 
mediately wants more. The new stock sells rapidly. 
No wonder the dealers are delighted. 


‘ss at Bath, Me 


store. H. Wolley having en- 


james Crossman, of Smith & Crossman, of Springfield, S. D&ak., 


sold his interest to} 
John A 
i ir 


8 partner 


Gruber, of Stouchsburg, Pa., has pyrchased more land 


and w rease the size of his organ factory 
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M* F, H. THAYER, of the Fort Wayne Organ 
Company, who is in the city, reports business 
for his house in a very satisfactory condition on the 
other side of the water. Mr. Thayer has devoted 
considerable of his time this year to London busi- 
ness, having been across the ocean to England twice. 
The Fort Wayne Organ is a seller wherever in- 
troduced. 
ard 
HE photographs of the two new buildings to be 
T, occupied, the one by the Manufacturers’ Piano 
Company and the other by the Mason & Hamlin Or- 
gan and Piano Company, present the exteriors of two 
structures that will be exceptionally well adapted to 
the purposes for which they are intended. There are 
to be still other changes in both Boston and Chicago 
that we shall record from time totime as they are per- 
fected, and in many instances, not alone in these two 
cities, the music trades will be better housed than 
ever before. These movements show confidence 
and are well calculated to impress others, not alone 
with the stability and enterprise of the houses 
directly interested, but with a feeling akin to pleas- 
ure in the thought that the piano business and the 
organ business are constantly becoming greater 
factorsin the general commercial life. 


THE LATEST EPWORTH 
RACKET. 


> 
WELL-KNOWN firm of piano and organ dealers 
A in Scranton, Pa., favors us with a small four 
sheet pamphlet with the following comments : 

We inclose pamphlet distributed by one J. L. Race (pas- 
tor of a church in a small town near here), in which he 
somewhat mixes church matters and the fake organ busi- 
ness. * * * Please notice the stencil, “ final voicing,” 
&c., and cost, and note fact that any legitimate dealer 
would furnish an organ of this grade to a church for $75 or 
less. * * 

Here is the offending paragraph which is worked 
in among the notices of the proceedings in connection 
with the opening of the Moosic M. E. Church at the 
place mentioned : 

The new organ contains four full sets of reeds, containing nineteen 
octaves controlled by nineteen stops and swells, the final voicing by a 
pipe organ player resulting in the pipe-like quality of tone desirable 
in a church organ and for which the Epworth isso famous. This 
organ is direct from the Williams Organ and Piano Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Its cost is $201. If you want a first-class Epwortk organ 
it will be money saved if you will consult the pastor of this church 

Yours for the Master, J. L. RACE, Pastor. 

Could anything be more repulsive to any decent 
minded man or woman than this perversion of office 
which leads a man to sign a business advertisement 
which he knows or should know is calculated to mis- 
lead his followers with the blasphemous phrase 
‘* Yours for the Master?” 

Why should a minister of the gospel interfere in 
the business enterprises that should be beneath his 
consideration so soon as he is intrusted with the 
spiritual welfare of his flock, and why is it that peo- 
ple will tolerate this participation in the organ busi- 
ness on the part of their pastors when they would be 
shocked at his attempting to sell them a clothes- 
wringer or a sewing machine? Suppose he should 
include in his prospectus of the church doings an ad. 
which should read: 

The carpets in the vestry and the carpets in the aisle of the chapel 
were purchased by me from Talmage & Smith, and I can recom- 
mend them as being all wool and a yard wide and warranted not to 
fray out or fade. Anyone wishing anything in the carpet line can 
save money by ordering through me, because I have a special inside 
arrangement with the manufacturers which enables me to makea 
small commission on all sales that are influenced by me. 

Yours for the Master, J. L. RACE, Pastor. 

Would his congregation tolerate this for a moment? 
We think not, especially if one of the elders chanced 
to be in the carpet business and knew the moment he 
put his foot on the vestry floor that the carpet was 
not what it was represented to be. The parties com- 
plaining to us are correct that any reputable dealer 
would furnish such an organ as the one spoken of to 
a church or to an individual for less than $75, and it 
might not be amiss for the trustees of the Moosic 
M. E. church to look into the exact cost of this par- 
ticular instrument. If anyone of them will have a 
friendin some other city write to the concern that 
furnishes it for a catalogue and lowest prices they 
will doubtless find if the thing stands the church in 
$201 that someone is making some money in the 
transaction. 

The fake of having an organ ‘finally voiced by a 
pipe organ player” has been too often shown up in 
these columns to be referred to again. 

Mr. Race should run away with himself. 





M* HENRY STEINERT, formerly of the M. 

Steinert & Sons Company, has connected him- 
self with the house of Hardman, Peck & Co., and 
can be found at their New York warerooms. 


+> 


R. CHAS. W. KEIDEL, of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., arrived in New York last Fri- 
day on board the Augusta Victoria, of the Hamburg- 
Amerian Line. His boat arrived at the pier shortly 
before 5 o'clock, and as Mr. Keidel could catch the 
6 o'clock train to Baltimore and arrive that night he 
did so. He was in sucha hurry that no outline of 
the Knabe plans for the season could be obtained. 
Mr. Keidel will be in New York the end of this 
week. 








Metcalf with Smith & Nixon. 
R. H. W. METCALF, who has been con- 
nected with the Brockport Piano Company, of 
Brockport, N. Y., has resigned his position as secretary 
and manager of that concern and taken a position with 
Smith & Nixon, of Cincinnati, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Metcalf will look after their Indiana busi- 
ness. 


Changes at Steinway Hall. 
HE building No. 107 East Fourteenth street, 
belonging to the Steinway Hall combination of build- 
ings, is having its interior remodeled for the accommoda- 
tion of teachers. 

Mr. William F. Hasse, who succeeded T. F. Kraemer & 
Co. in the stool and scarf business and had his room on 
the second floor of 107, has been obliged to go one flight 
farther up, and these are only temporary quarters, as it is 
the purpose of Steinway & Sons to utilize the entire build- 
ing for the use of teachers and pupils. 

Xaver Scharwenka will occupy the second floor, as 
previously announced, 

Mr. Hasse has not decided yet upon a permanent loca- 
tion, but it will be somewhere near his present quarters 
probably. 


In Town. 


MONG the trade men who visited New York 
city the week past, as well as those who called at the 
office of THe Musicat Courter, were the following : 


P. H. Powers, of Emerson Piano Company, Boston Mass, 

O. A. Kimball, of Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

G. Dalton, of New England Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
Melville Clark, of Story & Clark Organ Company, Chicago, IIL 
H. Maynard, of Estey & Camp, Chicago, Ill 

A. B. Saltzer, of Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, Detroit, Mich 
Mr. Votey, of Farrand & Votey Organ Company, Detroit, Mich. 
John Goggin, of Thomas Goggin & Brother, Galveston, Tex 
Benjamin Crew, of Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga. 

S. B. Shoninger, of B. Shoninger Company, New Haven, Conn. 
H. S. Mackie, Rochester, N. Y. 

C. H. DeVine, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. Knoll, Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. A. Vossler, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

L. Payne, Middletown, Conn. 

C. A. Reed, Anderson, S. C. 

W. A. Smith, Butte, Mon. 


Over 100 Years Old. 


ILLIAM SCHAUM, of Port View, has in his posses- 
It was brought to McKees- 


sion a piano over 100 years old. 
He prizes 


port about 1850, and Mr. Schaum purchased it about 184. 
the old relic very highly, but says he will loan it for the antiquarian 
exhibit if it is wanted. 

Mr. Schaum is an old McKeesport business man. 
in 1847 in a building on the Youghiogheny River bank, where he 
made ginger beer, cakes, &c. He was a baker by trade, but no bread 
could be sold here then. He left town, but came back in 1850 and 
opened the first bakery in town at the corner of Third and Market 
Later he moved farther up Market street and he continued 
in trade until 1873,since which time he has been a farmer. Mr. 
Schaum built up from nothing a business of $50,000 a year. He 
operated a bakery, confectionery and boat store. He was the first 
bread baker to locate in McKeesport.—McKeesport (Pa.) ‘ Times. 


He started here 


streets. 





Nothing Gained 


By saving a few pennies and 


using an inferior grade of Action. 

The Action is the most impor- 
tant of any of the parts of the 
piano and should be only of the 


best. Ths bestis the 


Roth & Engethardt, 
St. Johnsville, New York. 
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cusable for believing to be par excellence. He also takes 
decided pleasure in showing the improvements which have 
taken place in the Wheelock piano, and it is with much 
pleasure that we can say that the writer and Mr. Wright 
have been for many years practically of one mind in rela- 
tion to certain changes which would benefit this latter 
named instrument. 

We are glad to say that a Wheelock piano which was ex- 
amined by us yesterday in their warerooms was a very 


some of the new Weber instruments, which he is quite ex- | 


ing produced, which will be ready this fall. Of their new 
concert grands, of which something has already been said, 
the manufacturers and others who are familiar with its 
scale confidently expect great things. 

A Resignation. 

Rumors based on pretty good authority say that, the 
manager of a branch house in this city has resigned his 
position, his resignation to take effect January 1, at which 
date we believe his contract expires. We have not been 
| able to see the gentleman in question nor any one in au- 


| 








CHICAGO OFFICE OF } 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, > 
September 15, 1894. \ 


HE piano tuner is probably one of the hard- 





est worked men in the trade. He is expected to 
travel from one end of the city tothe other and tune an 
unlimited number of instruments, all in one day. There 
are an innumerable number of cases where tuners have, 
temporarily at least, been obliged to give up their business, 
and we have known of some who have absolutely become 
daft, or partially so, from the effects of the constant strain 
caused by the incessant vibration on the nerves in the 
head. These latter people that I speak of were not deli- 
cate men, but one of them twas a large, blonde man, evi- 
dently of a lymphatic disposition, and apparently a very 
happy-go-lucky individual. Nevertheless he lost his health, 
and was obliged to give up the business entirely, and for 
many months was traveling through the Western country 
for the purpose of recovering his normal condition? which 
fortunately he did, and is again working at his trade—or 
professioa, as it might possibly be called—in this city, as 
healthy apparently as ever. 

Beyond a certain number of instruments a tuner should 
not be asked to accomplish in one day, and from our ex- 
perience it would seem as though the utmost limit should 
be placed at not above four pianos, and in many cases per- 
haps three would be better. If more is expected of a 
tuner he must of necessity become more or less unsatisfac- 
tory, which is certainly not for the interest of his em- 
ployer. Neither is it a good thing for the instrument it- 
self, and while we are speaking of this subject it is a note- 
worthy fact that while one tuner will put an instrument in 
such condition as to stand solidly in tune for a reasonable 
length of time, another tuner will put it in such condition 
as to cause it to be thoroughly unsatisfactory at the first 
trial of the player. Of course this may be carelessness on 
the part of the tuner, but is more likely to be caused by 
overwork 

The case becomes far more important when the instru- 
ment is a concert grand, and is to be used by an artist ina 
public performance. 

It was not long ago that a certain instrument, really an 
excellent one, received such a blow from being improperly 
handled by the tuner, that upto this day it has~never re- 
covered from it. Of the use of this instrument in public 
it has never come to our ears that, save in one place in the 
United States, the piano did itself justice, the reason for 
which was, as stated to us personally by the tuner himself, 
that before the concert he worked steadily and faithfully at 
it for a period of upward of six hours, and was determined 
that the instrument he tuned should do honor to the manu- 
facturer and to the artist, even if he himself got no credit 
for it. These pianos that I speak of were undoubtedly all 
equally good. It therefore stands to reason that the tuner 
is a strong factor in adding to or taking from the reputation 
of the instrument. We bespeak for the tuners consider- 
ation. 

New Move of the Manufacturers’ Piano Company. 

A week or two since. we published a little squib referring 
to the probable move of several concerns in this city from 
their present warerooms to new ones. The 
the subject seems to have renewed the interest, and, so to 
say, stirred the matter up with a pudding stick, for in the 
very next issue we published the fact that the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company would renew their downstairs 


reference to 


warerooms, 

Now comes the announcement that the Manufacturers’ 
Piano Company have leased the elegant building 258 and 
260 Wabash avenue from the Ist of January, 1895, to April 
30, 1900. And, by the way, how singular it seems to write 
1900! This building bas an ornamental brick front, is com- 
paratively new, has a frontage of forty feetand a depth of 
110 feet, with passenger and freight elevators, in short all 
the modern conveniences, and one very nice feature is the 
fact that the machinery and boilers are all outside of the 
building proper. 

The warerooms and offices will be elegantly fitted up in 
a style which will correspond with the Weber Company’s 
very elegant new warerooms in the city of New York. 

In speaking of the business of the Manufacturers’ Piano 
Company, Mr. A. M. Wright expressed himself as being 
exceedingly pleased with the late developments in this city 
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THE 


is practically another instrument. It is quite unnecessary 
to speak of the merits of the Weber piano. It is too wel] 
known to be discussed in trade circles at this late day. We 
speak more particularly of the upright instruments, of 





and locality. Mr. Wright is also very enthusiastic over 








which, by the way, some very elegant new styles are be- 








MANUFACTURERS PIANO COMPANY'S 
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NEW BUILDING. 


satisfactory one, and shows so much improvement that it | thority to confirm this report. It would therefore be very 


unjust to mention names. 
The Worst. 
There would be no harm in selling cheap pianos if they 
were represented for what they are to the people who buy 
them. It is not expected that many people know the dif- 
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ference between a cheap piano and a good one, and for this 
lous dealer can easily take advantage of 


reason an unscru} 


such custome 


The notwith- 


write made the remark that 


yiten 
that there is more real difference in price 
pianos and good ones as compared with 
f manufacture—the watch, for instance— 
lifference in the selling price, for the rea- 
heapest watch may possibly give good, fair 
for a short time, while the cheap piano, even 
ve satisfaction to anyone who really 

They are only boxes 


an instrument 


ry loath to acknowledge that more 


pianos are made in the city of Chi- 


the same time he fully believes 


the makers in this locality endeavor to 


substantial, well made instrument. 
these remarks by seeing and hearing 
facturer here 
to 
but 
it 


sold, 


manu 


certain 


that we refer to has, 


tractive appearance, 


work to explain how low grade 


at which it is 


ng to the pri 
the lowest that we | 
| 


ce 
yne exception, 1S 
pianos being sold for in this country. 
al is of the very lowest grade in every respect, 
is sold | 


> know that this particular instrument 


he best house in this country, we cannot un- 


usiness principles which permit them to ‘do 
inderstand why in the long run it will 
them 


cases, if it is varnish, that it looks like 


their detriment to sell They have so lit- | 
neir 

t an ordinary feather duster would brush away. 
ist Say that having been so severe we 
mentioning the name under which this 
We said That 


mes, as any name is stencilled on it that is de- | 


name is a mistake. 


that this instrument is a good 


e11eVve 


lers to handle, and yet we heard only to-day 


eing sold in this city, and also in the 


of Milwaukee 


Another New Departure. 


rtisements by the W. W. Kimball Company 


o the rumor that the house intends here- 
anos except those of its own manu: | 


x is probably based mainly on facts, 


1A 
suIG 


not prevent the house from pur- 
ments as might be temporarily desired 


| in Erie, Pa., says: 


the Kimball piano, but that parties who rented it could use 
any instrument they chose. 
Mr. Coulon’s Loss. 

It was with feelings of profound regret that we received 
a letter from Mr. Emile Coulon, of Ottawa, Ill., this week 
informing us of the drowning of his oldest boy, Emile 
Eugene Coulon. The following is an account of the sad 
affair as published in one of the local papers of that town: 


son of E. Coulon, manufacturer of 
Coulon pianos, met a sad ending of his life in the Fox River 
near the factory Friday afternoon. He had been in the 
habit of bathing in the river with his brother, and, not no- 
ticing the very considerable rise of the waters, attempted 
to walk out to his usual distance, but unexpectedly enter- 
ing deep water was drowned. His remains were recovered 
by Tom McDermott and T. Armstrong an hour after his 
death, far too late to restore life. 

He was a bright, cheerful boy of 11 years, upon whom 


Emile Eugene Coulon, 


| his parents had builded high hopes, his talent for drawing 


and mechanics being of a remarkable nature 
His funeral will take place from the residence to St. 
Columba’s Church at 3:30 this afternoon, the Willing Help- 
ers attending ina body. He had been a beloved member 
of their society since its organization, and they will march 
to the church from the residence, carrying their banner. 
Another Deal for the Kimball. 

A letter just received from Mr. R. M. Eppstein, who is 
‘*Il have just deal with St 
Vincent College at Beatty, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
This is one of the 
Six Kimball 


closed a 
for the exclusive use of Kimball pianos. 
largest Catholic institutions in the country. 
pianos have been ordered to-day as the first shipment 
The business outlook is encouraging ; it certainly is with 
me ”’ 

Hardman In the West. 


boom in this 


The Hardman piano seems to be on a great 
sec Mr. J. L 


cago, has just returned from New York city, where he 


tion Mahan, who handles the piano in Chi- 
selected a very large assortment of the latest Hardman 
styles for the fall trade. Mr. Shindler, the general West- 
ern representative of the concern, has been busy making 


| new Hardman agents in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and will 


start out again on a trip through Indiana and Michigan. 
If merit and reputation ina piano count for anything tl 


Hardman 


1ere 


should be no cessation in the demand for the 


piano in the Western States 


Personals. 


Mr. Chas. Becht, the well-known traveler for Pease 


Piano Company, of New York city, is again in Chicago on 


one of his periodical visits. Mr. Becht reports business ex- 


ceedingly good. In fact he says that so far as his particu- 


| lar business is concerned it was never so good as it is now, 


W. Kimball 


ture pianos, and it is a consider- 


me since the W 


produce concert 


t grands have been used by 


they began to 
4 t t r 
AS Luese Cconcel 


1ists in this city, and by one at least in the 


yefore what must be considered a cultured 


ite apparent that there must be some 
are, that up to the present time this 
se has been in a condition to depend entirely upon their | 
i -dinstruments with which to supply its | 

ners, both retail and wholesale 
did 1 


to manufacture such pianos as would fill the re- 


10t believe at the beginning that this house in- 


lirements of its customers, but with added experience 


t has seen fit tochange the complexion of them very ma- 
terially—and it must be acknowledged that in some ways 
at least they are as truly artistic as any made. 

Ast 


pianos, quite su 


he house is now producing a great variety of upright 
theient 
variety and style of casework, and as it is also produc- 
ing the ordinary three sizes of grand pianos—the baby, the 
the 


a condition to be entirely independent of all other | 


parlor and concert—it will be readily seen that it 
s in 


makers, if it chooses to be so 


In some ways this house has the advantage of all other 
this city. It of the handsomest 
warerooms, if the handsomest. While some features | 
of it might be changed to advantage, the various salesmen 
onnected with the house seem not to find any great diffi- | 
lty in disposing of as many instruments as any salesmen | 


houses in has one 


not 


in this city or elsewhere. 


In connection with these few remarks in relation to this | 
house it will not be out of place to mention the position 
the of its hall, which 


to our mind by the announcement that Mr. 


it has taken in relation to use 


is ht 
Robert Goldbeck will give his coming recital at Kimball 
Hall, and the suggestion that of course he will play the | 
Kimball piano 

We do not know what 


He 


ly follow that 


piano Mr. Goldbeck is going to 


may play the Kimball, but it does not neces- 


he will play the Kimball piano because | 
Kimball Hall. 


there as 


is going to play in Any other instru- 


“nt is just as welcome its own. We have 


heard several different makes played in Kimball Hall, and, 


Singular as it may seem, some people do not seem to know 


that fact yet, although the house announced publicly some | 


time ago that Kimball Hall was not exclusively a hall for 


| than it has been for many years 


in numbers and quite sufficient in | — 


and expressed much astonishment that such should be the 
case, which astonishment astonishes the writer, as we 
confess to a decided impression that on a good 
better condition 
past. Mr. Becht states 
1 difficulty furnish- 
ing the requisite number of pianos. We speak of 
simply to emphasize the fact that their business 


good, but lest mentioning such astate of affairs might do 


must 


conservative basis, the country is in 


that he fears his house will fin in 


this 


is 


damage to the Pease Piano Company, we will qualify it by | 
Stating that they will manage in some way to fill their | 


orders 
Mr. H. Leonard, representing Messrs. Alfred Dolge & 


Sons, of New York, left the city this week after doing a | 


large amount of business. Mr. Leonard showed the writer 
some astonishing statistics in relation tothe business in his 
territory. 
satisfied with his trade. Mr. Dolge should be so also. 

Mr. O. L. Braumuller, the president of the Braumuller 
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| Europe. 


It is quite sufficient to state that Mr. Leonard is | 


Company, of New York is here. He states that his new 
company is doing and has done right through the hardest 
of the times an excellent business. He also states that the 
company has cut their expenses down to the minimum, and 
that he himself will be the sole traveler forthe concern. In 
short Mr. Braumuller seems to be thoroughly satisfied in 
every way with the success of his new company. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Braumuller also stated that the firm of Foster 
and Waldo, of Minneapolis, Minn., are doing an excellent 
business in that locality with the Sohmer, the Behning, the 
Vose and the Braumuller instruments. 

Young Mr. Geo. J. Kurtzenknabe, Jr., who was men- 
tioned in the last issue of this paper as being in the city 
simply on a visit, was met a day or two since by your cor- 
respondent, and informed us that after all he believed he 
would locate in this city again. He did not say he was 
going to connect himself with any particular house, but 
he had already secured several musical positions which 
would give him a better support and require less of his 
time than his position in the East. Itis therefore pretty 
certain that he will locate here. 

Mr. David E. McKee, one of the salesmen for Lyon & 
Healy, has resigned his position, and will go to Boston to 
take charge of the warerooms of the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano and Organ Company, in that city. 

Mr. Calvin Whitney, the president of the A. B. Chase 
Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, is in town and reports a large 
increase in their business recently, also the securing of 
some new and important agencies, which will probably be 
ported in another portion of our paper. Mr. Whitney 
seems to be in excellent spirits over the renewed good con- 
dition of trade, which he was hardly prepared to acknowl- 
edge he thought would be a permanency. Of course Mr. 
Whitney is a man of excellent judgment; his success in 
. That he is a good business man the quali- 
It may, how- 


life proves that. 
ty of the goods which he produces proves. 
ever, be said that there are other good business men who 
are thoroughly convinced that an era of prosperity has 
positively set in. Mr. Whitney’s hopes coincide with the 
latter opinion. 

Mr. Edward Ambuhl, traveling salesman for Chickering 
& Sons, of Boston, is in town this week 
«& 


alesman for Messrs. 


Mr. R. S. Howard, traveling s I. 
Fischer, of New York, is in town. 

Mr. N. Stetson, of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, of New 
York, 1s inthe city to-day. Mr. Stetson did not say that 
there was anything particularly important which brought 
Mr. Potter and himself were examining 


Cc. 


him to the city. 
the new store with a view probably to changing and dec- 
orating the premises to suit their purposes. In relation to 
business Mr. Stetson expressed himself as being much 
pleased with the business which the house of Lyon, Potter 
& Co. are doing at the present time. We believe we have 
already remarked that their business for August was equal, 
if not superior to that of any of their former months. 

Mr. Chas. C. Curtiss is expected home to-morrew 
While Mr. Curtiss was in Europe his family was in New 
Hampshire, and he went directly there on his return from 
He brings his family with him. 

Among*the official State delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the Sovereign Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, which 
| meets at Chattanooga, Tenn., next week, is Mr. E. 
| Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company. A very excel- 
| lent picture of Mr. Conway is published in this evening’s 
Chicago ‘‘ Evening Post.” 


Ss. 








-Peter-Hein has opened a music store at Hancock, Mich. Mr. Hein 
formerly had a store at Red Jacket. 

—Geo. R. Almy, for 12 years with Cory Brothers, of Providence 
R. L, has taken a position as salesman with Wm. T. Crane, Kimball 
| agent at Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Worcester Music Festival! 


MECHANICS HALL, 
September 24, 25, 26,27, 28, 1894. 

















Works to be Performed: P . 


The Elijah. 
Samson and Delilah, 
Verdi's Requiem Mass. 


Wagner’s Faust Overture. 
Berlioz’s Carnaval Romain Overture. 
Tschaikowsky’s Overture | 81 2. 


PPP LLL LLLP LL 








Paradise Lost. Brahms’ Tragic Overture. 
Pheonix Expirans. Saint-Saens’ Danse Macabre. 
Zadok the Priest. Handel’s Concerto. 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 4. Tschaikowsky’'s Fantasie. 
Berlioz's Symphony,Romeoanduuliet. Schuecker’s Harp Fantasie yy.‘ Garps 
Solo Performers. ‘ ‘ ; ; 
SOPRANOS. BARITONES. 
Mme. Francesca Guthrie-Moyer, Miss Caroline Gardner-Clarke, Mr. Carl E. Dufft, Mr. C. I. Rice, 
Mme. Zippora Monteith, Miss Elizabeth K. Pelton, Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, Mr. G, Campanari 
Mme. Emma Juch. 
CONTRALTOS. rs nang si 
Mrs. Carl Alves, Mrs. May Sleeper-Ruggles, Be tp, Shs. ewer 
Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mrs. Julie L, Wyman, 
, INSTRUMENTAL VIRTUOSI. 
TENORS. Mme. Julia Rive-King, Piano, Mr. Edmund Schuecker, Harp. 
Mr. Wm. B. Rieger, Mr. Clarence B. Davis, Mr. William C. Carl, Organ. Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, Harp. 
Mr. J. H. McKinley, Herr Anton Schott. Mr. Franz Kneisel, Violin. Mr. E. M. Heindl, Flute. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, 60 Performers. 


Grand Chorus of 500 Voices. 


CARL ZERRAHN, = = Conductor. FRANZ KNEISEL, = = Ass’t Conductor. 
Mme. RIVE KING, “ “ Solo Pianist. 


Wissner Conert Grand Pian Used Exclusively at Entire Worcester Festival 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


> 


The unexpected necessity of increasing 
the size of our first European (International) 
Edition to 116 pages has made it impossible 
to produce that issue in time to combine it 
with our number published here on Sep- 
tember 19. It has therefore been decided 
to make the amalgamation of the New York 
September Specialand the European (Inter- 
national) fall on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 


which will give another week’s time for 


the receipt and arrangement of advertise- | 


ments. 


& Votey Sales. 





Farrand 
R. HAINES, in 
M ness of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, 
recently closed for his house the following contracts 

A $10,000 two manual organ for the private residence of 
Mr. O. H. P. Belmont at Newport, R. 1.; a two manual 24 
speaking stop organ for the First Church of Christ, Boston, 
Mass., anda two manual organ for Grace Church, East 
White N. Y. The fight over the Boston organ was 
a very interesting one. The organ builders of that city 
not let a contract escape them for many years. 


has 


Plains, 


had 


A Correction. 
date of September 14 Mr. Chas. H. 
of Bu ‘ The statement in the 
paper that I have taken the Hardman 


NDER 
De Vine 


ssue of your 


ffalo, writes 
current 
10 as my ‘ leader,’ is an error. 

ht several of the above mentioned in- 
continues as my 


C.H. De Vine.” 


La Grassa piat 


While I have 


the 


oug 


‘matchless’ Shaw still 


You 
Elias Howe Company. 
T 1E new catalogue of the Elias Howe Company 


to the trade. Known far and 


ments 
rs truly, 





it and is being sent 


this old concern has been keeping its prestige through 
l season by announcing from time to time novelties 

I'he system pursued by this house in everything 
is remarkable for its perfection. Their catalogue 
of carefulness in business. 


wide 
the dul 
of merit 
, . 
they do 


j 
rFO0"d 


is ther index their 


elore ay 
You can pester 
what you order, as there are no conflicting numbers. The 
first pages of their new catalogue contain descriptions of 

rything the manufacture of violins, as well as 
violins and parts thereof. Then come pages on the viola, 
mandolins, banjos, 


order in it by 


ised in 


then ‘cellos, double basses, guitars, 


harps, zithers, phonoharps, dulcimers, &c. 


One of their novelties is the packing of strings of differ- | 


ent gauges in separate paraffine envelopes and the furnish- 

ng of a box to keep them in to the dealer. This saves 
handling and the consequent deterioration of strings by 
‘ spotting,” caused by perspiration from the hands. 

In their catalogue are several stock lists of strings for 
dealers who wish an assortment. These lists have been re- 
vised from actual experience, and by ordering one of them 
the dealers save the trouble of picking out just what they 
want from the enormous assortment of strings the Elias 
Howe Company carries. 

The indexing of this catalogue is also unique. Here is 
Suppose you wish to look for ‘‘ Backs for vio- 
find ‘under ‘‘ violins” the word * backs, 
but should you look for the word‘ backs” you 
will find it and under the heading ‘violins, page 35.” 
This index is therefore on a kind of double entry system, 
rendering very simple*the search for information. The 
concern makes this statement in their announcement tothe 
trade at the head of their catalogue : 

‘ This is the most complete and comprehensive catalogue 
d instruments, their strings and fittings, ever is- 


an instance. 


lins. You will 


nace 25’ 
page ov 


of stringe 


Carl Fischer. 
ARL FISCHER,who went abroad the lat- 
M ter part of July, returned on Wednesday last by the 
steamer Havel, of the North German Lloyd. Mr. Fischer 
went for recreation purely, and it is needless to say ob- 
To say recreation purely is perhaps putting it | 





sued 
R.C 


tained it. 
rather strong, as Mr. 
weeks entirely to enjoyment and no business, but the main 
object in getting away from New York was to be compar- 
atively free from the cares of his large enterprises on Fourth 
avenue, and obtain rest. Mr. Fischer called upon the many 
firms with whom he is doing business, spending consider- 
able time with the Bessons. 

He reports that this firm is doing a fine business, and it 
is almost impossible to get goods delivered immediately, 
they are so far behind in their orders. 

Regarding the business outlook at homeand the effect of 


charge of the Eastern busi- | 


Fischer is not the man to devote six | 


the tariff on trade, Mr. Fischer thought that business was 
increasing, as their trade’ had showed a marked improve- 
| ment within the past two weeks. The tariff will make but 
| little difference in the amount sold, as the reduction of 
| about 7 per cent. will not be considered. The consumer 
will benefit a little, as we are marking down all of our im- 
ported goods to conform with the generalreduction in duty. 
Mr. Fischer always carries a complete stock and has given 
the tariff no consideration whatever in ordering, and had 
no goods in bond awaiting the settlement. His loss by 
marking goods down will be considerable, ‘‘ but,” said Mr. 
Fischer, *‘ 1 made money when the tariff was raised and 
that will offset my loss at this time.” 
A large and handsome catalogue of the F. Besson & Co.’s 
instruments has just been issued by Carl Fischer. It con- 


tains cuts of many prominent musicians who are using these 
instruments and indorse them. 

The Fischer storerooms are nearly completed and pre- 
sent an attractive and handsome appearance. 


An Unfortunate Affair. 

HERE is trouble among the officers and 
stockholders of the Brockport Piano Company, manu- 
facturers of the Metcalf piano, at Brockport, N. Y. The 
speck of personal feeling which has been gathering for 
some time between the secretary and manager of the fac- 
tory and the president developed into a big black cloud 

which burst in a fury of passion on Monday a week ago. 

The result is a rupture which cannot be healed anda law- 
suitfor personaldamages. Nor does it end here. For, in 
addition to a plaster for wounded dignity and bodily hurts 
Mr. Metcalf demands that the name of the piano be changed, 
and that his name no longer appear as in any way asso- 
ciated with the Brockport Piano Company. It all came 
about in the following unfortunate manner: 

The Brockport Piano Company has enjoyed a brief but 
prosperous existence. It was formed by Mr. H. W. Met- 
calf, formerly of Rochester, supported by Mr. C. F. Capen 
and other capitalists, of Brockport. Mr. Capen was presi- 
dent of the company and Mr. Metcalf, who was the practical 
man of the concern, was made secretary and manager. 
When the dull times came on it was the policy of the direc- 
tors of the company to hold back as much as possible, and 
to merely float with the tide until things brightened. Mr 
Metcalf did not approve of extreme caution, and preferred 
to follow up advantages which he considered the company 


| had gained. 


So there was a division as to the best policy to be pur- 
sued, and Mr. Metcalf concluded to offer his stock for sale. 


Consequently he sent to the company his resignation as 
number and get exactly | 


secretary and manager, and placed his stock on the mar- 
| ket. The resignation was handed in on August 14, to take 
effect at the end of 30 days. This action on the part of the 
| manager did not meet the approval of Mr. Capen, the 
| president of the company, and he plainly said so. 

On Monday before last Mr. Metcalf called at the factory 
with a gentleman to whom he expected to transfer his 
| stock. Mr, Capen was in the office and criticised the ex- 
secretary in other than gentle terms. Finally a climax was 
reached, and Mr. Capen struck Mr. Metcalf a powerful 
blow, the Sullivanesque tip catching the gentleman under 
the chin and almost ‘‘ knocking him out.” There was no 
attempt to carry the war any further, and later Mr. Capen, 
who is ordinarily a most urbane and pleasant gentleman, 
offered the amende honorable, which was, we are told, not 
accepted. 

After the fracas Mr. Metcalf went to Rochester and 
there entered suit against President Capen personally in 
the sum of $5,000 for damages. He also notified the com- 
| pany that they must refrain from any further use of his 
name in connection with the pianos made at Brockport. 
He has also prepared a circular letter notifying the trade 
of his withdrawal and presenting his reasons for demand- 
ing that his name be no longer used on the pianos of his 
And but for the publicity which the latter 
‘The Presto” might 


old company. 
must necessarily give to the affair, 
not now refer to the matter at all. 

We certainly regret the occurrence and deplore the result 
| of the personal misunderstanding between gentlemen we 
hold in the highest esteem. Mr. Metcalf has shown him- 
self to be an admirable piano maker, and he has a host of 
friends in the trade. Mr. Capen is not personally so well 
known, but we can say for him that he is the last man from 
whom one would expect a blow of any kind, without great 
provocation. He is one of the kindliest of gentlemen, a 
man of standing among his neighbors, and a business man 
of integrity. 

Our understanding is that the Brockport Piano Company 
| will continue without interruption, and that the ‘‘ Capen” 
| piano will shortly make its appearance in the trade. 
| Mr. H. W. Metcalf is not yet fully decided as to his 
| future, but it is probable that he will re-enter piano manu- 
| facturing again as soon as opportunity presents,—*‘ Presto,” 

September 13. 











—Miss Stella Tanner has purchased a half interest in the music 
business hitherto operated by Miss S. E. Anderson at Appleton, 
Wis., and the new firm will carry on the business in the old place on 
an enlarged scale. 





Needham Notes. 
R. ROBERT O BURGESS, traveling repre- 
sentative of the Needham Piano Organ Company, is 
expected in this city to-day returning from a long Western 
trip. He has been successful in sending in some good or- 
ders and for the highest priced instruments, an indication 
that business is looking up, says Mr. Charles H. Parsons. 
Mr. Parsons is serving asa grand juryman at the present 
time. 


A Will " hand 
ULIUS BRITTING, the piano manufacturer 


died about five months ago, and Pauline Britting, a 
sister of the deceased, supposing there was no will, ap- 
plied for authority to administer the estate, which is valued 
at about $7,500, The other heirs, who are brothers and 
sisters, resisted the application. When the matter was 
called for hearing yesterday morning George Martin Brit- 
ting produced what purported to be the will of the de- 
ceased, which he stated he had found in the pocket of an 
old coat. The will simply gives the testator’s brother 
Martin a life interest in the entire estate. 

The fee of the property is left undisposed of and would 
therefore descend to the heirs-at-law after the termination 
of the life estate. Martin thereupon applied to be ap- 
pointed administrator with the will annexed. An effort 
will be made to find the witnesses to the will, and if they 
can be located it will be offered for probate next Tuesday. 


—Cincinnati ‘‘ Tribune.” 
N' YRWICH, N. Y., has oné machine which 
cannot be duplicated in all the world. It stands in 
the manufactory of the Boyce Violin Company. Itisa 
machine by which violins are made, and, according to the 
Utica ‘‘ Observer,” made more perfectly than it is possible 
by hand. It is the outcome of ten years of thought by its 
inventor, S. L. Boyce, and is the first and only machine of 
its kind ever made. The Boyce Violin Company is organ- 
ized and incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York to make and sell violins. It is yet in its infancy, but 
it has already produced violins which rival in tone and 
beauty of form and finish the darlings of the old masters. 
Mr. Boyce exhibited a part of an old curly maple, four 
post bedstead. Having served for several generations as 
a resting place where men might court sleep, it is now to 
be turned into violins, which will soothe and rest his tired 
mind. An old table, at which son, and father, and grand- 
father, and great grandfather had eaten their frugal meals 
and seen wilderness disappear and a village grow up until 
it boasts of electric lights, water works, sewers and a 
bonded indebtedness, was looked upon by Mr. Boyce as a 
small sized gold mine. ‘* Elegant for violins,” said he, 
fondly handling it ; ‘‘ seasoned and nota crack init. See 
the grain! With the varnish and the polish I shall give it, 
how beautiful the shading of the wood will come out!” 
Some spruce slabs from a house 200 years old he looks upon 
as beyond price. 


Making Violins by aeaibeieas 


—G. R. Raymond will open a music store at Waverly, N. Y. 
—Mr. W. A. Smith, of Butte, Mon., 


exhibiting his new stringing device for piano. 
simple one and has been pronounced practicable by piano experts. 


has been in the city several days 
The arrangement isa 


—Mr. S. L. Barraclough, of Winnipeg, Canada, has purchased the 
sheet music and instrument branch of R. H. Nunn & Co.’s establish- 
ment, and his place of business will be at 470 Main street. 

A recent letter from Chas. E. Hollenbeck, traveling representa 
tive of Geo. Steck & Co., who suffered so disastrously from the 
burning of his residence a few weeks ago, states that Mrs. Hollen- 
beck and Mrs. Brown (Mrs. Hollenbeck’s mother) are still in the hos 
pital from injuries received at that time. 

—Professor Diamond has fitted up the Pasadena Music Store in a 
manner to greatly enlarge its capacity and improve its appearance. 
He has made space for three times the stock of music and musicians’ 
supplies formerly had and his customers will find the store more at 
tractive and convenient in every way.—Pasadena (Cal.) “‘ Star." 
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Flour manufacturers frequently 
designate their various brands of 
flour as X, XX, XXX, or XXXX, 
the best grades being labeled 
with the most X’s If Phelps 
Harmony Attachment be compared 
with other pedal arrangements in 
this way ‘twill require niany very 
large X’s indeed to denote its su- 
perlative qualities. Supplied by: 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Diaton: | 
Newby & Evans, New York. ! 
Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N.Y.! 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
v. oa he lead Saanen. Wis. 
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The Above Cut Represents the New 


WEBER STYLE “H” UPRIGHT. 


Height, 4 feet 9 inches; Width, 5 feet; Depth, 2 feet 444 inches. 


This Piano may be had in Walnut, Mahogany and Ebony at present, 
and later also in English Oak, American Oak and White Mahogany. 
It is an Extra Handsome Carved Case, Carved Panels and Carved 


Legs, Overstrung Scale, Three Strings, Patent Action, Continuous Hinges. 


WEBER PIANO COMPANY. 


Warerooms, Fifth Ave, cor. [6th St, NEW YORK CITY. 
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HOW TO GET TRAD 


7 
UJ NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Uharles Austin Bates 
No. XLVIII. 


{ 


er 11, 1894. 1 


‘I want the 
ist one. I wrote that 
ho wanted a Steinway or 
they wanted 


and 30 days 


stool 
lelivered 


using slang and try to be 


sing one hard cus- 
1 of quarter 
yr to remain, 
». C. MINTON 
letter from Mr. Minton shows again that you cannot 
always tell just which ad. is going to bring business. 

As I said last week, the advertisement which has an ap- 
pearance of having been written with a little bit of anger 
is sometimes advisable. 

Mr. Minton’s experience proves that 
statement e 
* * 

Mr. C. J 
advertiser and has publishec 
lieves, as I do, in having a good position for his advertise- 


l some excellent ads. 





There Are Days 
When You Can't 
Lay Up a Cent, 


hey are few and far between if you are 


to date 


enough to know what WooL.ry 


in Pianos and Organs, 
GOOD SQUARE PIANOS 
FOR 
$85 to $150. 
UPRIGHTS 
FoR $250, Upward. 


We 


NEW 


We 

you wonderful instru- 
the century, THE SYMPHONY, 
so you may be happy the 


tell you just exactly the truth. 


—_ th 
how the most 


you one, 


your life. Such terms as we can 


you will enable anybody to own a 


mn I 


istrument, 


C. J. WOOLLEY & CO. 


Ie nnn nnnnnnnnrdrrraetiededs 


ments, and occupies position next to reading matter on the 








first page of the paper. 


I am sorry that I cannot commend both of the advertise- | 


ments which have been sent to me. 

Ad. No. 1 is very well displayed considering the fact that 
the way it is written makes it very hard to display. The 
first paragraph is, 1 think, not atall good. There is not 
What connection there is between 
the knowledge of what Mr. Woolley has in pianos and 
organs and the ability to lay up money, I fail to see. 

When Mr. Woolley wrote this ad. he was probably in a 
hurry and stuck for a beginning. The heading is taken 
from an advertisement of. something else, and it is not well 
adopted nor well adapted. 

I think in mentioning the Symphony it would have been 


auy point in it at all. 


| has been given in some preceding ad. 


I was right in my | 


Woolley, of Toledo, Ohio, is a very wideawake | 
He be- | 


| 


better to tell something about what it is, even thought his 
has been done frequently. I believe that each advertise- 
ment should be complete in itself and so constructed as to 


~~, 


All the World's 
i A Stage, 


And it is just at this stage of life 





that you ought to settle that 
§ little matter of a Piano for the 
home. Do get a good one or 
not any, for a poor one is an 
everlasting nuisance and misery. 
The 25 years’ practical experience 
we have had can be of use to 


you. You get it for the asking. 


C. J. WOOLLEY & 60., 


311 SUPERIOR ST., 


authorized Agents for STEINWAY PIANOS. 





Only 


er 











stand by itself without depending upon knowledge which 


Ad. No. 2 is better, and as one of a frequently changed 
series is very good. 
I think the idea of saying ‘‘ Get a good one or not any” 
isall right. I think that some such tone should be given 
| to every advertisement of a piano. 
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Points 
To Remember 


in buying a piano are: That the 
is of the 
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name on the instrument 


utmost importance, and that after 
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that comes the name of -the dealer. 


~ 
as 


The name 


Knabway 


on a piano implies and is a guaran- 
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tee of superior excellence. We are 
sole agents for the Knabway here- 
abouts, and we are perfectly safe 
in referring to anybody to whom we 
have sold a piano. We have never 


had a dissatisfied customer. 


JONES & C0., 


Pianos and Organs, 
217 SMITH STREET. 
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This advertisement from Ludden & Bates Southern Music 

House has a nice easy swing about it that carries one 
through the reading of it almost before he knows it. 

The display is abominable. Whether it is the fault of the 

| advertiser or of the compositor cannot be told. The adver- 

tisement is not one to make a very strong impression, 

| although it reads smoothly. The fact is it reads a little too 

| smoothly and has no sharp points sticking up to catch in 

the memory of the reader. 





Another advertisement of the same house, which I think 


very clever, is largely made up of astring of testimonials of 
the merits of Mason & Hamlin pianos, for which Ludden & 
Bates are agents. 


Steinway, 
Mason & Hamlin, 
Mathushek 
and Sterling 


PIANOS. 


Mason & Hamlin and Sterling 


ORGANS. 


That's our line. 
Here’s our creed: 


—ONE PRICE TO ALL 


An absolute guarantee of fair, square treatment, 
honest instruments and lowest prices for cash or 
upon instalments. 


Prices to Suit All Size Pocketbooks. 


Call and inspect our stock, get our prices and 
terms and save 


DOLLARS >->" 


by purchasing from the old reliable 


L. & B. S. M. H. | 


Very complete, don’t you think ? 


I— 














People’s Purchasing Power. 


HE manufacturers of organs and of commer- 
cial pianos are at all times interested in the condi- 
tion of the people who are to purchase their goods the next 
year, and all reports showing which way the wind will 
blow are of material interest to them. The following is 
from the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,” and is a summary of crop 
reports as gathered by Mr. Lyman Gage, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, a man who is noted 
throughout the West as an expert on all financial questions 
that affect the masses. The reports received by him are 
given in full, as well as his deductions, which show his 
powers of summarizing and getting at the pith of the situ- 
ation 
Summaries of the Reports. 


The summaries of the different States is as follows : 


low A—Reports from the two tiers of counties adjoining the Miss- 
issippi River and the northern three tiers extending across the State 
are almost two-thirds crop of hay, full crop of oats and one-half to 
two-thirds crop of corn. The central counties will have over half a 
crop of hay, half a crop of oats and one-third crop of corn. In the 
southwestern counties there will be under a half crop of hay, half to 
two-thirds crop of oats and under a half crop of corn. The southeas- 
tern counties will havea half crop of hay, undera full crop of oats 
and one-third crop of corn. 

NEBRASKA—Reports from the northern part of the State, north of 
the Platte River and east of the 98th meridian, show a hay crop under 
one-half of the average, oats and wheat under one-half and corn 
under one-half. South of the Platte River and east of the 98th me- 
ridian, poor crops; hay under one-third, oats and wheat over one- 
half and corn under one-fifth. Central part of the State, west of the 
98th meridian, extending from north to south across the State, show 
an almost total failure of crops; hay, oats, wheat and corn under 
one-quarter of acrop. Reports from sundry counties in the western 
part of the State show that there is little hay and almost a total fail- 
ure as to oats, wheat and corn. 

SouTH DAKOTA—The southeast quarter of the State, east of the 
Missouri River, shows less thana half crop of hay, less than two- 
fifths crop of oats, under a half crop of wheat and no corn to speak 
of. The northeast part of the State shows over a half crop of hay 
and oats and about a half crop of wheat. The Black Hills district 
reports the best crop in the history of the State, with more than aver- 
age of hay, oats, wheat and corn. 

NORTH DAKOTA—The part of the State east of the Missouri River 
shows a wheat crop nearly equal to the average, with over two-thirds 
crop of oats. No reports have been received from the rest of the 
State which can be summarized. 

KANSAS—The northeast quarter of the State shows almost full 
crops of oats and wheat, half a crop of hay and less than a half crop 
of corn. The southeast quarter shows between a half and two-thirds 
crop of hay, over two-thirds crop of oats, almost a full crop of wheat 
and nearly a half crop of corn. The central part, extending from 
north to south across the State, shows a half crop of hay, under one- 
half crop of oats, under two-thirds crop of wheat and under a half 
crop of corn. Reports from four counties inthe western part show 
nearly a complete failure of crops ; hay, corn, oats and wheat, under 


a third crop. ; oes ape , 
lowa, GREENE CoUNTY—Crops in this vicinity will be about as 


follows: Hay, about one-tenth crop; oats, one-half a crop; wheat, 
full crop; corn, about one-third to one-fourth of acrop. The panic 
of 1893, general stagnation of busigess, followed by the severe 
drought, is a succession of adverse circumstances that would ruin 
almost any country but lowa. With her abundance’ in the past we 
think she can tide over all these adversities and not be so seriously in- 
jured as very materially toaffect business further than to reduce the 
violence and try the weak ones. 

IowA, CARROLL COUNTY.—For the first time in the history of this 
county crops are almost a total failure. After considerable inquiry 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS 


ARE NEBEDED BY EVERYONE. 


“| otitis need ’em. 
AMATEURS need ’em. 
TEACHERS need ’em. 
PUPILS need ’em. 
CHURCHES need ’em. 
SCHOOLS need ’em. 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM. 
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to believe the average yield to be as follows: Hay, 
oats, about one-fifth of a crop; corn, 
about one-eighth of acrop. No wheat is raised inthiscounty. The 
farmers have to buy feed of all kinds to carry their stock over. 
Most of our farmers are well-to-do and can stand it for one year 
without much inconvenience. Demand for money is commencing, 
and we think the banks will have no trouble in putting their money 
t before long at a good rate of interest. 


What Mr. Gage Says of It 
‘* These reports show,” said Mr. Gage, ‘‘ that the con- 
ditions to be looked for in the West will not be nearly so 
disastrous as many previous reports which have been pub- 
They show that in most 


we are led 


about one-tenth of a crop; 


lished might lead us to expect. 
places, particularly in lowa, the Dakotas and Eastern Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, the farmers will be abundantly able to 
take care of themselves till next year’s crops are reaped. 
There are some sections, however, in Western Nebraska 
and Western Kansas, where they will have a pretty tough 
time of it in carrying themselves along. It does not ap- 
pear that previous reports have been at all exaggerated so 
far as those sections were concerned. In all other sections, 
however, the people will be pretty comfortable. 

‘*T consider these reports as reliable as are obtainable. 
I received them from bankers in all sections of the country, 
who took especial pains to inform themselves of the actual 
existing conditions. In many cases I have a number of 
reports from different banks in the same counties, and in 
summarizing them we have tried to strike a general aver- 
age of things as they have been reported. 

My object in asking for the reports was to secure reliable 
infgrmation concerning the prevailing conditions in the 
West for our own guidance in the conduct of our business. 
The newspaper and other reports were so conflicting and 
apparently so exaggerated that we could find in them noth- 
ing to act upon with any degree of certainty and so we set 
about collecting the necessary data for ourselves. The 
whole western section has been covered by the reports we 
have received, our requests for information having been 
fully met in all cases. We did not ask for reports from 
Illinois, Indiana or Ohio, because all reports agreed that 
the crops in these States were in pretty fair condition. 
Average crops will be reaped in all of them. The same 
will hold true of Missouri. Things are in a very fair shape 
This is the first time we haveattempted 
the result has been emi- 


all through there. 
to collect such information and 
nently satisfactory. 

‘* Financial conditions, as shown by the reports, will not 
be materially different from normal years. Although in a 
number of sections the crops may be lighter than usual, 
farmers will receive higher prices for their products than 
they would had the yield been more abundant. They will 
receive better prices for their corn, oats, hay and potatoes. 
The-price of wheat is very low at present, it is true, but 
the farmers in many sections are feeding their wheat to 
their stock and selling their corn, for which they are receiv- 
ing unusually high prices, 

Farmers Won't Lose Much. 

‘ They are also likely to receive high prices for their live 
stock later, when it is ready to send to market, and in that 
way they will come out pretty even with their wheat crop, 
too, The purchasing power of the peoplein many sections 
may be somewhat curtailed, it is true, by the reduction in 
the crops, but not to such an extent as to warrant the 
opinion that the depression that has prevailed will be in- 
finitely prolonged. I do not think there is any reasonable 
ground to conclude from the crop conditions that the ex- 
pected revival will be materially retarded by the partial 
failure 
would, but there is no reason to fear that an 
able obstacle has been placed in its way. 

‘ No, I do not think it would be fair to conclude that the 
expected benefits to be derived from the settlement of the 
tariff question will be neutralized in the West by the re- 


insurmount- 


duced crops 
might have been more rapid had we had full crops, but the 
improvement will not be killed. The financial conditions 
of the West are by no means desperate. In the older set- 
tled territory of Iowa, the Dakotas and Eastern Kansas 


and Nebraska the people will be able to carry themselves | 


along pretty comfortably. 
who have recently moved into the regions of Western 
Nebraska and Kansas that any great pinch will be at all 
felt.’ 


The revival may not be so rapid as it otherwise | 


As I have said, the expected improvement | 


It is only among the people | 
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HE visit paid by our Mr. Blumenberg to Europe 
this year has disclosed to him the fact that a 
regular traffic exists in the production of fraudulent 
and illegitimate musical instruments supposed to be 
old, and prepared especially for American collectors, 
who become the victims of systematized robbery and 
fraud. 

Clavichords, harpsichords, spinets, violins, ‘cellos 
and curious instruments in imitation of medizval 
types are manufactured or doctored to give them the 
appearance of old specimens, and they are placed in 
the track of American buyers, who are apparently 
misled chiefly because of their confidence in the 
parties engaged in this line of business in Europe 
and their agents in the United States. 

It is therefore our duty to advise all persons who 
propose to spend any money on such objects to in- 
vestigate the party or parties offering them for sale. 
Europe has been scoured of nearly all perfect speci- 
mens and the pedigree of nearly every legitimate 
instrument is known. If this cannot be produced 
together with the instrument no one should be 
tempted to purchase, for it is almost certain that a 
‘‘fake " or fraud is about to be foisted upon him, es- 
pecially if he is an American—for the stuff is made 
prticularly with an eye upon the American market. 


An Opportunity for Distinction. 

N several papers we find the subject of adver- 
I tising discussed at this time more particularly, on the 
ground that it has special and immediate importance in 
view of the improvement in trade expected this autumn, 
which already has been brought about to a considerable 
extent because of the extraordinary reduction in the supply 
of all kinds of merchandise in the hands of dealers in all 
parts of this country. 

Whatever the general outlook for trade, the subject 
would have great importance. As abundant experience 
proves, enterprise in that direction receives its reward in 
both bad times and good. The most successful advertisers 
are those who keep their business constantly before the 
public, without regard to the state of trade. They will not 
allow themselves and their business to be forgotten. Even 
n a time when trade is called stagnant its volume is still 
great. A falling off of a small percentage of its aggregate 
relatively to its amount when it is most prosperous creates 
bad times, as they are called. Even during the last year, 
distinguished for its depression, the transactions in this 
market were still enormous, The imperative daily wants 
of 70,000,000 people make a demand which keeps business 
always active. The unemployed were many actually, but 
relatively to the number employed they were few. 

Wages have been reduced in many departments of in- 
dustry, but they are still high here as compared with 
European countries. The striking Jews of the sweating 
shops have got poor pay for their work, but in all their 
synagogues they have offered upaspecial prayer of thanks- 
giving because their condition here is so much better than 
in Russia. Every Sabbath they have thanked God that 
He had led them to the promised land. The consumption 
of the population per head is much greater here than in 
| any country of Europe. Both the mechanic and the com- 

mon laborer are accustomed to daily luxuries unknown by 

such workingmen there. The shops in the poor quarters of 
| the town, the grocers’ and the butchers’, are supplied with 
a variety of food about as great as that in the richest 
neighborhoods, 

No rhere else in the world does the advertiser of any and 
| all sorts of merchandise appeal to so vast a multitude of 
| possible customers as here. The number of people who 

have accumulated a competence or who are in business or 
hold salaried places which render them wholly or largely 
| independent of adverse trade conditions, so far as the sat- 





| isfaction of their luxurious tastes is concerned, grows 
| steadily. Saratoga, for instance, was never more crowded 
| than last month, and all of the visitors must have been 


| richest European States. 





people of this general sort. At other watering places there 
were crowds as great proportionately to the past. In this 
country the demand for the wares of the merchant is al- 
ways far greater relatively to the population than in the 
Hence here he is surer of large 
profits if he succeeds in winning distinction for his enter- 
prise. 

Undoubtedly the first way of gaining that distinction is 
to merit the confidence of the purchasing public and to dis- 
cern its needs and tastes ; but it cannot be secured without 
also calling the attention of the public to the business so 
conducted. The merchant’s place of business must be 
known. He must put up his sign, and in many depart- 
ments of trade he must make an attractive display of wares 
in his windows. He must establish himself in a situation 
eligible for buyers. He must have enough attendants to 
wait upon his customers ; but, if he wants a large trade, 
made up not merely of casual customers who chance to 
pass his place of business, but of those who are attracted 
toit as a distinguished house, he must first of all advertise 
in the papers. 

By such advertising he raises his sign where it will be 
seen by all the people, and thus he makes his business 
known to millions, when otherwise it would be known toa 
few only. The development of the modern newspaper 
during the last fifty years more especially has done more 
for public enlightenment generally than any other means 
of diffusing knowledge. It has occurred simultaneously 
with the spread of education, to which it owes its impulse. 
The readers of newspapers now comprise practically the 
whole population, for illiteracy, proportionately trifling in 
this country, is fast passing away altogether. 

Hence the opportunity for advertising business fur- 
nished by a great newspaper is one of the most valu- 
able features of our advanced civilization It enables 
the trader to make his name and his wares familiar 
to the whole public far and near. As a consequence, 
many mercantile houses in. New York, distinguished 
for their large and persistent advertising in such news- 
papers, are as well known to people in all parts of the 
Union as the most conspicuous of the public buildings of 
the town. They have made their names famous by that 
means, and have won for themselves a distinction as wide 
as that of men the most prominent in public life. They are 
recognized everywhere as leaders in their trade. 

That isa great opportunity, and it is before every enter- 
prising dealer. Because of it many houses, whose names 
were unknown a few years ago outside of a small circle of 
customers who sought their little shops, are now centres 
ofa great trade, celebrated throughout the Union.—New 
York ‘* Evening Sun.” 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CoO,, “sterico. ht. 


2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


SCHUBERT PIANOS 
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Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 
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A Model Showroom. 


its purpose. 


| 


| Here also will be a practice room which may be secured by 
HE new building 146 Boylston street, soon to | the hour at a nominal charge. 

be occupied by the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano | music teachers who have already secured rooms may be 
Company (exterior view shown above) is a model house for | mentioned Mr. John Orth, Mr. Frank Lynes and Mr. 7. P. 
The architects, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & ! Currier. 
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MASON & HAMLIN’S MODEL BUILDING. 


Coolidge, who have been most happy in their design of the 
exterior, have also successfully carried out in execution the 
ideas suggested for the interior by the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, whose long experience in the piano and organ 
business has taught them the ideal arrangement for the 
display of their products. 

The ground floor is divided into a series of show rooms. 
In front is a large room for the upright pianos. Here will 


be a display of instruments of various sizes, designs and 


woods; directly back will be a room for grand pianos ; 
farther back a room for the Liszt church organs anda 
beautiful little hall for recitals or concerts, seating 250 
persons. 

On the second floor (connected by elevator) will be a 
large display of Zolians, Mason & Hamlin having the New | 
England agency for these ingenious instruments. Con- 
certs illustrating thecapabilities of the AZolian will be given 
daily, to which the public are cordially invited. On this 
floor also will be the wholesale offices of the company, as 
well as a room for the display of the great variety of | 
chapel and parlor organs manufactured by the company. 

The third floor will be occupied by the well-known music 
publisher, Arthur P. Schmidt. 

The fourth floor is devoted to studios for music teachers. 


tice Claviers, for which instrument Mason & Hamlin also 
have the New England agency. 

The building throughout has been planned and built for 
the convenience of customers. It is lighted entirely by 
electricity and is supplied with both passenger and freight 
elevators, without question it one of the best 
equipped houses for the purpose in the country. 


and is 


A Card from Mason & Hamlin. 


BOSTON, Mass, September 15, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courzer : 

EFERRING to our engagement of Mr. David 
R McKee to take charge of our retail piano department 
in our Boston house, we wish to state in justice to Mr. 
Trowbridge that this change is not made because of any 
dissatisfaction with the latter gentleman. The facts are 
simply that the constantly increasing retail business in the 
piano and organ departments has attained such proportions 
that it is impossible for any one man to do full justice to 
both departments. 

Mr. Trowbridge will in future take the management of 
the organ department and Mr. McKee the management of 
the piano department, for the simple reason that each de- 


Among the well-known 


On this floor also will be a display of Virgil Prac- 
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partment requires the entire and undivided attention of 
one highly competent man, it being no longer practicable 
for a single person to properly attend to both departments. 
By publishing the above you will greatly oblige, 
Yours, 
Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO Company, 


By Edward P. Mason, President. 








Mr. Rohifing Weds. 
ISS HELENE SIDLER was married 
evening to Herman Rohlfing 
| parents of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Sidler, 914 Cedar 
street, in the presence of the family and 
contracting parties. The ceremony was performed by 
Judge Emil Wallber at just 8 o’clock, Miss Christine Riet- 
and Charles Rohlfing as 


and appropriate 


last 


at the home of the 


oe 


relatives of the 





brock acting as bridesmaid 


groomsman. A large number of beautiful 
| wedding gifts were presented the young couple. 
Herman Rohlfing is a well-known young business man 
| of Milwaukee, and a son 


of William Rohlfing. He left 
with his bride after the weddi a tour through the 


on 





East. They will visit Niagara Falls and New Y 
and come home by 


rk city, 


way of Baltimore and Washington 


Mr. Rohlfing is a native of Baltimore, and while there he 
will visit many points that were familiar to him in his boy- 
' 


September 13. 


hood.—Milwaukee *‘ Sentinel,” 


Music Salesmen’s Society of America. 
AST Wednesday evening the postponed meet- 
ing of the Music Salesmen’s Society of America was 
held at the Kensington Hotel at 8 o'clock. 
for a large meeting was promising that afternoon, and it 
was therefore very disappointing to those who are working 


The outlook 


| exceedingly hard for the good of this society to find but a 
bare half dozen gathered atthat hour. It was fully 90’clock 
when President J. W. Currier rapped for order. He re- 
marked on the sparse attendance and hoped it did not 
show the enthusiastic interest all the absent ones had in the 
future success of the society. After commenting on some 
few other things he declared the meeting open for business, 
and called for the report of the committee on securing char- 
ter. 

Just then another member came in, making the tenth 
man, the names of whom L.C. Cavalli and R. 
A. Widenmann, with Alfred Dolge & Son; J. W. Follett, 
with Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, and in charge of 
their New York retail rooms; F. E. McArthur, with Hard- 
man & La Grassa; Walter Z. Holmes, with F. G. Smith, 
in charge of his Fifth avenue retail warerooms, New York ; 
Louis Grunewald, Jr., with Jacob Doll; A. H. Mangold, 
Ulrich, A. G Wigand and 


ane 
toilow : 





with Krakauer Brothers; Paul 
Jack Haynes. 

Upon the call from President Currier Chairman Wigand, 
of the committee on charter, presented that document, 
which was dated Albany, January 24, 1894. The 
tion was then submitted, a copy of which had been placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of State. After a few re- 
marks both were adopted. 

Mr. Widenmann as treasurer then presented his report, 
which was adopted. 

The election of officers was the next business. The chair 
appointed Messrs. Cavalli, Widenmann and Wigand a 
nominating committee, and the following names of mem- 
bers were submitted for the various offices set after their 
names and they were unanimously elected: J. W. Currier, 


constitu- 





president; L. C. Cavalli, first vice-president ; Jos. Allen, 
second vice-president ; Louis Grunewald, Jr., third vice- 
president ; A. G. Wigand, secretary; A. G. Wigand, cor- 
responding secretary (pro tem.) ; R. A. Widenmann, treas- 
urer; A. H. Mangold, A. Slomovsky, trustees for three 
years ; J. Burns Brown, R. Kochman, S, M. Barnes, Walter 
Z. Holmes, trustees for one year. 

The meeting was unmarred by any unpleasantness, all 
discussion over the clause referred toin a recent issue being 
dispensed with. All future plans of the society are in the 
hands of the executive committee. 





James Crabtree has opened a music store at Richmond 


Terrace, 





on Long Island. He already has an establishment at New Brighton, 


Staten Island 
y 7ANTED 

branch houses. 
man. Address ‘‘L. D. S.,’ 
New York 


A good piano salesman to take charge of one of our 


Can offer an excellent positi 
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P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
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THE MUSICAL 





T is with feelings of much satisfaction that 
| the fact of a revival in trade in the city of Philadelphia 
can be chronicled. There has been a long, weary period 
of stagnation and hopeless outlook, and that the piano 
trade has stood up so well under the depressing conditions 
speaks strongly for the substantial character of the houses 
composing Piano Row. 

You must not imagine for amoment that anything like a 
boom has struck the Quaker City. Far from it. But for 
the past two weeks, or particularly since the settlement of 
the tariff, people have been looking for pianos and have 
been buying pianos, and what seems to indicate that the re- 
vival is the result of the settlement in legislative matters is 
that the medium and lower grade goods are being sought 
after—strong evidence that the people who have been the 
most affected by the long unsettled state of affairs, the 
wage earners, have taken heart and believe that better 
times are near at hand. Asaclass these people quickly re- 
vive from financial distress—not that they accumulate 
rapidly, quite tothecontrary, perhaps. They are prodigalin 
the inclination and assume obligations readily on the 
strength of future prosperity. A man will not hesitate long 
about buying a piano if sold on reasonable terms, providing 
the prospects seem favorable for a continuation of work ; 
and as these people are looking for pianos, and in many 
cases buying them, it shows that they are again employed, 
and with assurance that it will continue. 

The same feeling extends to the strata above the arti- 
sans, in a business sense—the small merchant and shop- 
keeper. 
obligations, yet with their regular customers earning wages 
and paying for their supplies, the storekeeper chances the 





Aithough they are more prudent in contracting | 


luxury of a piano. He buys a better grade of instru- 
ment on more conservative terms. Several sales are re- 
ported during the last week upon which sums of $50, $75 
and $100 had been paid down. Another class yet who 
have been jealously hoarding every penny in the anticipation 
that perhaps their oceupation was in jeopardy have rea- 
sonable assurance that the worst is over and that their 
positions are safe. These are parting with some of their 
savings for pianos and other articles toward their gratifica- 
tion and pleasure. 

The stocks of goods generally are in pretty fair shape. 
One party said: ‘‘ We have pianos enough for the present. 
Our stock both in condition and quantity is as good as I 
have ever seen it. During the past year we have taken 
back a great many instruments—how many I would hardly 
dare tell you. These give us all the renting stock and low 
priced goods that we need. In new instruments of our 
leading makes you can see for yourself how the stock 
stands.” All were not quite in this condition, because 
probably no one in the street has done a more extensive 
instalment business than this firm quoted and no one has 
been obliged to take back so many goods. But the ware- 
rooms all look well filled with clean, nice goods. 

While we are on the subject of stocks and the appearance 
of warerooms, the wareroom tuner for N. Stetson & Co. 
made a remark which will be appreciated by all who have 
had occasion to visit this magnificent home of the Steinway 
pianos in Philadelphia. 

As you pass through the first wareroom and enter the 
room where grands are displayed the vision presented of 
the 40 or more of these instruments in one room produces 
not only a pleasurable surprise but a most profound re- 
spect. 

This tuner said: *‘I have noticed in working about the 
room that almost invariably when a gentleman enters and 
glances around, he takes off his hat.” 

Volumes could not express more. 

Mr. Woodford, the manager for N. Stetson & Co., is suf- 
fering from that abomination of maladies—hay fever. Twice 
he has started for the mountains, but has been obliged to 
return after an absence of two or three days to close up 
some unfinished business connected with the affairs of the 
firm. 

He expects to go this week and will remain away until 
his illness subsides. 

Trade in both pianos and Reginas—for the latter must 
now be considered as part of the N. Stetson & Co.’s busi- 
ness—was satisfactorily good during August; in pianos 
the Hallet & Davis, Bradbury, &c., having perhaps a 
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slight preference. Since September 1 the Steinways have 
been having the call, as people are getting home from 
the country and seashore, and they are the ones who are 
interested in Steinway pianos. 

Mr. Woodford said that their trade in Reginas exceeded 
their anticipations, and that they were shipping them 
throughout Pennsylvania in large quantities. 

A letter was received from Ben Owen, dated London, in 
which he reports good health for all his party and an enjoy- 
able time. Mr. Owen is expected home in about two 
weeks. 

Mr. Shank, with N. Stetson & Co., met with a bad acci- 
dent a few days ago. When stepping from the station 
platform to the electric car steps he missed his footing and 
fell between them. The car was moving slowly and Mr. 
Shank thinks he owes his life to the fact that the motorman 
suddenly increased thespeed of the car thereby throwing 
him out of his perilous position on to the platform. Mr. 
Shank was badly cut and bruised and was under the doc- 
tor’s care forseveral days. He is now attending to busi- 
ness, but still suffers from the effects of the accident. 

* * * ” 

New styles, new scales, that is what the Lester Piano 
Company report. Style No. 50 they anticipate will be the 
king seller of their make. This style is something that 
they have been workin gon for several months and have at 
last completed. 

It shows progression in style of case, general con- 
struction and tone and will at once take rank among pianos 
of its grade. 

In the warerooms of F. A. North & Co., 1308 Chestnut 
street, Mr. Miller said that there was a decided improve- 
ment in their wholesale business and that the retail trade 
was picking up. Mr. Miller is not a man to give a rosy 
hue totrade affairs unless the conditions warrant so doing, 
in fact he rather looks upon the sober side of matters gen- 
erally and when he admits that a better feeling prevails 
among buyers of pianos he has had substantial evidence 
that such is the fact. 

While not accepted exactly as oracles on business mat- 
ters for the street, at the same time, when Mr. F. A. North 
and Mr. Miller agree that such and such will be so, you 
can make up your mind that it proves about right, and the 
trade generally admit their reliability in prognosticating 
what is coming. 

Mr. North has been on the street for half a lifetime and 
Mr. Miller since a boy—why shouldn't they know? They 
are directly in touch with every class of piano buyers. 
The Knabe, for which they are the Philadelphia agents, ap- 
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peals tothe wealthiest. Theirown good Lester is considered 
by all who wisha medium priced, thoroughly reliable instru- 
ment, and they have other makes which can be sold for less 
money. There is no class of trade in Philadelphia that 
does not come to the warerooms of F. A. North & Co., and 
a good many of them are satisfied, too, during the year that 
what is purchased from the firm proves satisfactory. 

Just a word regarding the Symphony, which is sold in 
Philadelphia by F. A. North & Co. 

In spite of the severe competition the Symphony is forg- 
ing ahead of any instrument of its class, and each year 
finds the sales greatly increased over the preceding year. 
The trade in these mechanical instruments comes from the 
highest circle in society and is most substantial in its char- 
acter. 

The Vibraphone. 

Manufacturers and dealers throughout the country have 
had their attention called to the vibraphone ; not very 
lately, however, for the reason that C. J. Heppe & Son have 
had all that they could attend toto supply the demands for 
them and have kept quiet. 

C.J. Heppe & Son are the patentees and for the past 
year have used a set of the vibraphones on every new piano 
leaving their institution ; within the year they have demon- 
strated that this invention will do for a piano just what 
they intended it should do—develop and strengthen the 
There seems to be no question that a decided im- 





tone. 


provement is noticeable when the vibraphone is applied. If | small musical instrument department has been enlarged to 

the treble is thinit strengthens and rounds the tone, if the | double its former size and the stock of goods increased in 

bass is tubby and weak the vibraphone increases and sus- | proportion. 

tains the vibration of the long string, and a clear, sonorous | They have the agencies for the Regina and Symphonions, 

tone is the result. The cut conveys but an imperfect idea also carry Swiss musical boxes, [and a complete stock of 
| small musical instruments and merchandise. 

They have also a valuable agency in the Steck piano, 
which has been the leader for years, and which is a bulwark 
| of strength to any house handling it. The Wheelock, 
| Krell and Pease pianos and Palace and Smith American 
organs complete their list of instruments. 

Mr. C. J. Heppe, who was so severely ill, has 
completely recovered and can be found for a part of each 
He took a short trip to New York last 


| 
| almost 
| day at the store. 


week. 
* *+# # & 





‘* You need not publish that we have fully decided upon 
| asite for our new factory,” said Mr. P. J. Cunningham, of 
of this clever tone developer. In size it is 4x5 inches, | the Cunningham Piano Company, ‘‘for something might 
made of iron and weighs about 3 pounds. A set of three of | transpire, you know, which would change matters, but, 
them is used on each piano, screwed to the back of the | barring unforeseen circumstances, we shall have a factory 
sounding board in certain places according to the make of building going up in afew days. We had a meeting on 
the instrument and the crossing of the strings. You will | Saturday last of all parties interested, and plans were sub- 
hear more of the vibraphone in the future, as it has decided | mitted and accepted and a location practically decided 
merits and has come to stay. |} upon. Then we will be in the swim.” 

C. J. Heppe & Son have made some important improve- The present factory of the Cunningham Piano Company 


ments in their warerooms at 1117 Chestnut street. The! will admit of just about what product is needed for their 
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nut street, are the Philadelphia agents for this popular 


recently 
of 


Mention has been made in 


regarding the new case work 


pianos 


make, and have on the wareroom floor several specimens 
of the instruments which fully bear out all that has been 
said of them. Sohmer, Behr Brothers, Newby & Evans, 
and some cheaper makes complete Fleming & Co.'s assort- 
ment. 

F. H. Griffith & Co. have removed their stock of small 
goods and the Fleming wareroom presents a better ap- 
pearance, more in accord with a piano wareroom. Mr. 
Fleming thought at one time that it would be policy to close 
up the archway between his two rooms and confine his 
business to 1229 alone, but business has improved and they 
will continue without change. 

Their warerooms are handsome and they have none too 
much space to display the goods usually carried in stock. 

Mr. 
taken in the interests of pleasure and business. 


Fleming has recently returned from a Western trip, 


ee eH 
Mr. Wm. G 
companied by his son, Edgar S. Fischer, who will remain 


Fischer left on August 29 for Europe, ac- 


abroad perfecting his musical education under Joachim. 
Young Mr. Fischer has distinguished himself as a violinist 
in Philadelphia, and also as a composer, being awarded the 
gold medal at the Conservatory for a fugue and sonata 
Mr. Fischer, Sr., will return in a few weeks. 

Mr. Chas. Fischer, who has charge of the business, talked 
very encouragingly of the prospects. ‘‘ We are closing 
sales that have been hanging fire for many months, and 
are getting numerous inquiries each day for instruments.” 
Mr. Fischer went to New York on Friday, and selected 
several Decker Brothers and Haines Brothers pianos, some 
to fill orders and others for stock. 

Mason & Hamlin pianos and organs are also moving. 
Each month a circular is sent out by this house giving a 
list of used pianos and organs suitable for practice which 
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satisfied with a piano that costs as much money as 
Hardman & 
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Mr. Geo. E 

summer visiting in New Hampshire and New York State, 


and returns to business improved in health and full of old- 


Dearborn has put in about six weeks of the 


time energy and fight. 
i ad 

Mr. Jacot, of Jacot & Son, Union square, New York, was 
in Philadelphia during last week looking up business on 
Swiss musical boxes. 

Mr. Harry Coleman, who has been abroad, returned on 
Saturday. 

The United Piano Makers of Philadelphia have not suc- 
ceeded in securing a factory building yet. They expect to 
begin operations as soon as they can locate. 

F. H. Griffith & Co. are nicely located at 131 South Elev- 
enth street and are making some fine mandolins. 

Herman D. Cotter and Geo. W. Symonds have started 





an entertainment bureau. Mr. Cotter is a piano salesman 
formerly with James Bellak’s Sons, and Mr. Symonés isa 
newspaper man. Their place of business is in Geo. E. 


Dearborn’s store. 





Through an error the opening of McMillin & Elsham’s music 
store at Mason City, Pa., was announced instead of at Mason City, la 
under most favorable 


years been a roadman 


This firm is well equipped, and is starting 
auspices. Mr. McMillin has for a number of 
for the Century Piano Company, of Minneapolis, which position he 


still fills 
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Piano and 
Typewriter. 


Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the } 
back, which drops into Spri 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made, back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


Adjustable 
Back 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHEGHR cw OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail should be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CoO. 


SOLE 
AGENTS 
FOR 
UNITED STATES & CANADA 


209 DOWERY NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J.: WASHINCTON, D.C.: CHICACO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


-«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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oN MANUFAC TURER OF 
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an GRAND, SQUARE: & WRRIGHA : 
TNntex PIANG FORTE ATION, o 


We 131 to 117 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


“ Cambridgeport Mass. 


d BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 
CORNISH & CO. THE 
BLASIUS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Co 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 
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Have you seen our 


NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ee ——__1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 








§ 1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices : 


Detroit, Mich. 


DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 


) 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


R. SINGEWALD, 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and The bee: Ss. STONE 
Fiano Cases 


Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 
\ARE THE. BEST. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREB | 











ERVING, MASS. 


Used and Recommended by the Profession. 


MORRISON 


PATENTED 







STEEL Hoop . 


BANJO: 


das. Morrison & Co. 
~ 670 Sixty Ave. N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY 
AUG, POLLMANN, 70 Franklin Street, and 
WM. TONK & BRO., 26 Warren Street, New 
York City. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


ISAAC L COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








Wey sone 


And Importers of 


FANCY WoobsS, 


| rT and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 


NEW YORE. 


KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 





y | 526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, NX. Y. 





ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


LUDWIG & CO. 





FINEST GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


968, 970 and 972 Southern Boulevard, 








NEW YORK. 
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i oo STM ME A RITIN GUIT ARSm ne ALUBLE 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
I@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -#t 

















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dg GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc... Etc., Etc. 





WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
; EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
[ R FS ( f) p A NO 4 TERRITORY PROTECEED. WR TED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 
z PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 


i f A x Al} 7 lL h 7 | . Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Go.tp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


PIANOS. PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


Factory and Office: ‘ Wareroom : PARIS, FRANCES. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


169-161 E. 126th St., New York. $ 115-117 E. 14th St., New York | WILLIAM TORK & BRO., Agents for United States and ( Canads, 36 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! — 
FRANK B, CONVERSE SOLID ARM, FOS. ER PIANOS ~~ 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. 7. 
What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 
The Converse Banjothat Iam now using “A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” d 
he box office.” BILLy CARTER. Con. Boye | aati nd etal “nanan 
*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘They possess a beautiful tone and are E MANUFACTURED BY 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” . 
> 


BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, The Brockport Piano Mfg. C0., 
- - »- SEND FOR CATALOGUE... PIAN), = tee, 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | — 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS. | @TAIB PIANO ACTION CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRSL-LLASS ACTIONS. GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAaMmNos, 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORK. 
FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY &.co, WASLE & CO.,~~ 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, = -P’tano Actions and Keys, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 75 & 177 HESTER ST., NEAT YORE. 
COR. MOTT ST., 











The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. | 


| 


Telegraph and R. R. Station : OFFICE AND FACTORY DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTON, CONN. LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORGAN 
PIANO STYLE 


F » M U E H w F E & D & C O a5 WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


be Piano Manufacturers, " | More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


511 & 513 E. 137th St. 3=>NNEW YORK. |! Ht. L- EAR & CO., Easton, Pa 
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ERNEST GABLER & — 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 


and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


K LL our Pianos have our patent 





Agrafie Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 
patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprignts have our 

vatent metallic action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and 

March, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





BROWN & PATTERSON, 








MARCY AVENUE axD HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


oD 


PLATES. 








THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List eon Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those whc 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description. and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


, LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. 








JARDINE & SON | Music Dealers! 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 39t0 St. New York, | 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 


Have you ever tried to sell the 


“Coleman Insulator?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 




















gate They are the best and 

GRAND ORGANS, heapest in the market. When 

Fifth Ave. Cathedral. N. Y., placed under the casters of the 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch.. piano or organ gives to the in- 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M_E. Ch.. Strument a full, rich tone and 
, 4 Fifth Ave. Pres. | saves the carpet. This simple 

: Brooklyn Taber- | a but effective device is meeting 

nacle. 4 ‘sie Presbyterian, with pronounced success among 
" musicians and others Testi- 


Philadelphia, 3; 

San Francisco, 3; 
New Orleans, 3: 
burgh R. C 


Trinity Ch., 
Christ Ch., 
and Pitts- 

Cathedral, 4. 


monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 
CR Eugene d Albert, 
CR” Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
2 and hosts of others 





Aug. 





Correspondence Invited. 50c. 


WMEppprrr 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


Sample Set, 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 





215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO 


py) WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 











Piano Stools and Scarfs. 


~ 
ry 











The accompanying cut represents one of our 
latest designs. This chair is made with stationary 


back and 14% inch hardwood revolving seat 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CATALOGUE. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . » Flue and Reed. .. . . Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, READING, MASS. 





SEND FOR 








Established 1847, 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave,, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band eg ae ge the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialtv of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale ph retail, complete 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised 
finest quality only. Mv Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best qua 


n all its appointments. 
to procure goods of the 
ty obtainable. 





Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), > vehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN. Paris. Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CuAs. BARIN and SvuESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISEA ES 
Brooxzuyn, NI. BW. 


Zansmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 





Boulevard, 
NEV YORK. | 


| New phn Interesting. 


GLORIOSA. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
| New, Improved, Guaranteed 


Pianos in America. (43 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly ition beetnos ne geabte ‘aabe 
Tuned and Regulated. symphonion mus ¢ er- 


» manent music for ncme and 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 









public resorts. Any decora 

tion placed upon it such as 
\ Fower Pots, Christmas 

rrees, &c not weighing 


over 100 po sunds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 

One sample with one 
musical work « © Composition 
to dealers, $11.75 
piec es 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
ogue free 

J.C. ECKARDT, 
9 TObingen Str., 

— stuttgart, Germany. 


Piano Scales, Designs. Drawings 
AND PPATTEBPRING 
hand and made to order. 

Repairing done. 

HASTINGS & SON, 

Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








| 
EstTABLISHEeD 1 | 
| 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 


Regulating and 


Experts in 
experience), 





xtra | 





NEW YORK, 39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


YEW YORE WARBEROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


PlanoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+ee* UPRIGHT 


PIANGFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOoOSsSsTonl. 


FIRST ia. 
8 FIRST in Trade. 
FIRST 





in the Favor of thc 
Public. 
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ALFRED “DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


OCarda No. 8,117. 


i World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


covering 
"S Liberal d {rts, 


READS : 


machine. 
(Signed) 





K, BUENZ, Preside nt Judge 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
$8" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 

















